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INTRODUCTION. 



.The Society, instituted in the year 1788, for the 
purpose of exploring the Interior of Africa, in pur- 
suing their ^r^a^ design, adopted wise and certain prin- 
ciples of procedure : they inquired, and then examined; 
they sought intelligence, and then directed research : 
their progress has been answerable to the just system 
of their pursuits and perseverance ; and the Society, 
from the epoch of 17 98, have been enabled to direct 
their efforts for further discovery, on data from actual 
visitation and experiment.. 

A volOme of the transactions of the Society, printed 
in the years 17 90 — 92, sets forth in. detail, such com- 
munications ^respecting the Interior of Africa, as might 
be collected on inquiry from British Consuls; from 
the recital of Negro, or.Moorish traders ; or from thatt)f 
Sheree&ai>d. others,. who had passed with the caravans 
on religious pilgrimage, jn different directions between 
. Mecca and the various and remote stations af Maho- 

medans in Africa. 

b 
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Those communications were, at the time, most inte- 
resting, andi useful ; they afforded at once the incentive 
and the direction to faijher inquiry ; they opened new 
objects to commercial enterprize, and new matter for 
scientific speculation, on the productions of nature, 
and the manners and conditions of society, in a quar- 
ter of the globe hitherto unexplored : further, they 
pointed out the road, and facilitated the means, of as- 
certaining the truth of each account, and of estimating 
its importance and advantages by actual visitation and 
experiment. • 

. • I'-.. 

Be it allowed, that the narrators spolce ®f what tjhey 
had heard, as well as of. what they had seen j iet it 
be granted that they were mostly ignorant, credulous, 
or partially informed; and that, distinctively atid in 
detail, the accuracy of their representations was little 
to be depended on ; yet on points wherein^ their ac- 
counts agreed, they merited attention and regard ; ithey 
together opened a general view of the society, and of 
the country ; and afforded matter of such reasonable 
conjecture and inference, as might warrant and direct 
the course of further investigation. Reflecting on these 
and other relations made by unenlightened men, k apt- 
pears, that as the great continent of Africa^ amidst its 
seas of sand, occasionally shews its Oasis, or fertile 
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isle, rising in each desert ; sO; in' analogy to the face 
of the country, does the blank and torpid mind of its 
people, display occasionally notes of intelligence and 
philanthropy; rich spots of genius, and partial scenes 
of improved social establishment. Having passed whole 
regions sterilized by apathy and ignorance, the result 
of superstitions, prejudice, and oppression, the enlight- 
ened traveller comes to a sudden view of some rich 
field of character, and contemplates with delight the 
free-born spirit and sagacity of the Tuarick of Hagara, 
and the ingenuity and benevolence of the Houssan. 
To unfold and disseminate these germs of civilization, 
is surely a noble task ! Wliat description of men and 
country can be more interesting ? whither could the 
refinement of arts? whither could enlightened. phi lo- . 
soph y better teiid, to humanize and improve? whither 
could the spirit of trade better direct its couise? As 
we speculate on the projected intercourse, the noblest 
views open to the mind, anticipating reciprocal advan- • 
tages : in the dispensation of intelligence and the arts 
of peace, carrying therewith complacent manners to 
rude and ferocious nations ; and in a full compensation 
to the enlightened adventurers, from new materials of 
ingenuity and of commerce, and from new subjects 
of scientific inference, extending the advancement of 
hbooan knowledge in all its branches. 

b2 
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The communications in question, operating on the 
minds of intelligent Members of the African Society, 
and giving a spur to the curiosity and enterprize of 
the agents they might employ, formed a suitable and 
. necessary Preface to the undertaking and efiForts for 
practical discovery, and for ensuring the -advantages 
thence to 'be derived. 

The compflation of various informations respecting 
Africa, had thus an intrinsic value, as afibrding pre- 
mises of inquiry, and as giving encouragement and 
direction to adventure. 

But further, and even immediately, wisdom and 
sagacity "will extract truth from accounts, however 
contradictory, and useful and certain inference, from 
documents the most ambiguous or incomplete. 

Efforts of rude ingenuity often suggest not only im- 
provemfent "but discovery ; the rustic forms a lever to 
raise the mass, and the sagacity of the mechanic applies 
it to ascertam the weighL 

Science often works with effect on the loose and 
disjointed materials which ignorance has heaped 
together; compares, arranges, and x:6nnects ^heir 
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substances and forms ; shews in theif matter, constmc- 
tion, or decomposition, new uses ; derives new infor- 
mations, and adds to the stock of human inventions 
and- knowledge. - ' 

Were it necessary to illustrate such position by 
example, the writer would refer, as a special instance, 
to the elucidations of Major Rennell on the cbmmuni* 
cations in question : to that most accurate and acute 
philosopher and geographer, the details have afforded 
matter of enquiry and deduction of the highest import 
to science. By analysis, and a comparative view of 
accounts given of journies and places, in reference to- 
the plans of D'Anville, and other geographers ; to 
modern travels ; to ancient expeditions ; to descrip- 
tions of ancient writers ; and above all, to those of the 
father of history, Herodotus ; Major Rennell hath cor- 
rected the map of Africa, with a learning and sagacity 
which hath comerted conjecture into htowledge ; and on 
experience of those who have explored parts of that 
great continent, given confidence to each future tra- 
veller who may visit its remotest regions. 

Had the proceedings of the Society stopped here^ 
and its work been confined to the compilation above 
alluded to, and to the comments of Major Rennell, the 
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usefplness of its institution would h^ve been acknoW« 
kdged by posterity. 

But happily the Journal of Mr. ParkV (rayeb to lh«; 
Niger, and that of Mr. Horneman*s jomney from Cairo 
to Mourzouk, will fully shew, that the attainments of 
the Society are no longer narrowed to'the mere rudi- 
ments of discovery, which tradition and ingenious 
inference, alone before supplied. . 

Even under the inauspicious circumstances of wars 
and revolutions which 'from nearly^ the date .of the 
establishment of the Society, have spread desolation 
far and wide, and in the year 17 98, reached to the 
very capital of Africa ; their chosen emissaries have 
surmounted all the dangers and difficnltiesy which 
these, events superadded ; to the ordinary risk of en- 
terprise. , ... 

.1 ' r • . > 

) t w . ^ ■ ■' • . . . . • I ... 

.::.M should not be omitted, that the traveller, (whose 
work is now submitted to the: public;} was further 
indebted to the liberal and enlightened spirit, which 
directs the genius of truly great men to foster useful 
arts and sciences amidst the. horrors of war ; and give 
orders to the armies under theSr command, to forbear 
all. molestation of the emissary^&om even an hostile 
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country, whose intentions and pursuits are directed to 
objects of common value and concern, to the nations 
of the world at large. 

Under such patronage and protection from the Ge- 
neral Bonaparte, and with his special passport and 
safeguard, Frederick Horneman safely reached the 
caravan passing from Mecca, and pursued, and acbdm- 
plished his journey from Cairo to the kingdom of 
Fezzan ; which from the general resort of caravans to 
its capital, Mourzouk, may be considered as the proper 
post of direction and outfit, for his further travels io 
the remotest regions of Africa. 

* • • ■ • ■ ' f 

In planning the routes of Park and df Horneman, 
the Society availed itielf of former fcommunications, 
sagaciously discriminated the proper path of research, 
and have to exult in the success of each adventure. 
These emissaries have explored roads which* shortly 
mercantile adventure will, and must ^nter. In this 
new race of commerce, shame ina^ddwbuld it be to 
our national councils, could it possibly be supposed 
that from the default of patronage and support of 
Government, our commerciil people fnay lose the'start 
for a priority of factories land establishriiehts of trade, 
and permit other nations to usurp the vantage ground 
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which British enterprise, under the auspices of a pa- 
triotic and enlightened, but private institution, shall 
have explored, marked out, and prepared for them. 

By Mr. Park's discoveries, a gate is opened to every 
commercial nation to enter and trade from the west to 
the eastern extremity of Africa. The navigable parts 
of the rivers Gambia and Niger are not so far distant, 
but that great facilities of trade may thence be derived, 
aided by the establishment of intermediate stations and 
points of intercourse. A considerable traffic is carried 
on by the natives for ostrich feathers, drugs, iv^y, 
and gold, even without such advantage. On due direc- 
tion and exertions of British credit and enterprise, it 
is difficult to imagine the possible extent to which the 
demand for our country's manufactures might arrive, 
from such vast and populous countries in the bosom 
of which goldt the great medium of commerce, is 
readily founds and which would be sought for and 
brought into circulation with new avidity and success, 
in proportion asr. objects for the exchange, became 
known, desirable, and necessary to the people. 

This subject has already been recommended by the 
Society, to the attention of Government ; and on the 
return of peace, it is not doubted, but it will be treated 
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^kh a <x)ii8lder.ation and regard, 8uital>Ie to the impor-. 
tant interests which it involves. 

When the thorny track sof a Park or a Horneiiaian 
is become the beaten road «f the merchant, ^dvaniage^ 
•of another sort wiU quitkly follow i and »the inter- 
course extend to ihe instruction ^f the naturaJiist and 
philosopher, to the promotion of civiUzation, and to 
the increase of the general stock «f human knowledge 
and happiness. 

Contemplating «uch accomplishment of the wise and 
benevolent purposes ^ their Institution, the patriotic 
members of this Society cannot but look back with 
exultation to the hour of its establishment, and the:y 
will with satisfaction recapitulate its means and 
progress, towards such happy termination ®f their 
labours. 

Of those who transmitted accounts which they had 
received, concerning the people and country of Africa, 
Mr. Ledyard and Mr. Lucas ;were specially ^niployed, 
with the further intent of progress into the heart of the 
country ; for the purpose of ^certaimng the truth of 
these recitals, the correcting themi on personal infor-; 
xoatiom, and the elucidating, on actual survey, v^y 
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future plan for turning the knowledge thence derived 
to account. 

Mr. Ledyard died at Cairo, ere his eager and enter- 
prising spirit could even start towards its object: Mr. 
Lucas, deterred by impending difficulties and dangers, 
proceeded not further than to Mesurata, seven day« 
journey 8. E. of Tripoly ; there collected inforfnations; 
from the Shereef Inihammed, and traders of Fezzan, 
and then measured his road back to Tripoly; and 
shortly after neturned to England. 

The Sotaety, with that persevering spirit whicfi 
^v^r' distinguishes: manly minds, engaged on sound 
principles, and for noble purposes, were not appalled 
1)^ the death of one emissary, or the failuris of another. 

They sought out and appointed a new traveller, aiid 
to take a new road. Mr. Ledyard was to have penetrated 
IremKhe'eaist, Mr. Lucas from the north; Major Houghton 
'vras iappointed in the year 17 90, to sail for the mouth 
ef t!)e Oaml^la, and to traverse the country from west 
to ^ast i M^jdrt Houghton arrived on the coast of Africa 
J^V^b^rl^:, of that year, immediately commenced 
hi^ journey, ^cended the Gambia to Medina, 900 
miks (by'the water-course) distant from the mouth of 
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the rivei',' and thietice' proceeded to.Baaiboiik .ajokll to 
the adjoining kingdbm of Kas$0n>; iYhemjiittSepteml)^ 
1 7 9 ^; ;he ijU2f(Mrtun^tely itdripinated h i£ tvitYels i/rilli hjis 
lifftj Xiear to jtlip : towii of Jarra> Mrv JBacku . {t4»oi v«as 
engaged in- th^ aervice of the Society, iau 17 95,.'Hnio« 
successfully follawed the rowte -of Majoi* liiqtughton* 
and furth^sir ^Kploredj tw- thp: banks Qf:;the Ni@en,-fo 
S^go, and ^o $iHa,. thei first of that greajt line i^P\ pppa- 
lous and colnmer0ial C4tie&, dividing the^uthf^rnikoia 
the northern deserts of Africa ; and the Very e»iisjteiikc« 
of which, for centuries past, hath been rathec matler.of 
rumour than of information ; and been made the sub- 
ject of philosophic romance,'^ in default of authentic 
account and description; 

The informations of Mr. Park were communicated 
to the Society at their annual Meeting in May 1798. 

The year- 17 98 will ever be noted, as the memo- 
rable epoch, when the researches of this Society an- 
nounced to the world the course of the Niger, from 
west to east; and* after the distance of 2300 years, 
corroborated the testimony of the. Nasamones, and ac- 
counts.of H^rodot^ft, contested idurihg that long period 
by ancient and: later writers, and ultimately rejected 

* By Bishop Berkeley. 
C2 
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within the <entury past, by the learned D*^Anvill&. 
But further, the settlements- on its fertile shores, are by 
the informattotM of Park, derived from inquiri^l so 
near to the source, as now greatly to be depended on ; 
at least so' far^ as to give assurance of objects of com- 
merce and learned inquiry^ that will am>ply repay 
further research. The, just motto of the Society i9> 
** q7(od non peracium, pro turn inehoato esi ;*' ks exer- 
tions and perseverance answer to itj and' it is to be 
congratulated that the task is now easy, its- accomplish- 
ment assured^ 

t 

The writer of this Essay, not presun^ing to graft ad- 
dition or observation on the intelligent and authentic 
Journal of Mungo Park, ventures a single comment, of 
import to the Society, and in justice to its agent. 

'Mr. Park has not only designated the route of country 
but of mm. He hath marked the districts of popula- 
tion covering the great belt of land intersecting Africi 
irom west to east, and at the same time hath lioted the 
distinctions of Moor and Negro, in manners; preju- 
dices, and government. He' hath thereby given to^thc 
Society .inForihation of. the viaticum 6( character atid 
accomplishments -proper and necessary to iensum (h^ 
success of their future agents: he hath pointed out the 
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roadit to districts: and cities of tine- greatest interest, and 
at the same timeihadi shewn the msans' of securing 
entxance and hospitable, reception.. 

» 

The Society hath: availed itself of the intelligence-;: 
and a new emissary,- MrJ Horneman, hath given hi» 
lesson full efiect in; ah expedition whiichis the subject 
of the present Volume, 

. Of the further progiress of ; this- aocoinpli^ed tra* 
veller, the £dibor;£[u:beais. to i intimate design- or sug* 
gestio^. .: .• ....-^ ••;:'•,■' . •■. I • 

The season of mere expectation and conjecture is 
gone by. It were idle indeed at this period of actual 
discovery^ to hiamid surmise for fiiture <:arrection on 
experimetit..', .•-• '...■•.". 

• . • , ' \ ' 

At outset of the: Society Inbtitated for the purpose of 
exploriog^ithe Int^ridr^of Africa, . it imight; have jsietn 
proper to set forth, in glowing. cblimrsv all tfaabwas 
rumoured, and all that might be expected ; well were 
genenrad report$>(tnd) lingehidusinSerence&iiuitedtd rbfiize 
curi9flity.,Ltol exx:tteadventnious. spirit^ rand to'^ive a 
spring to the first movements and purposes of the 
Institution /. <•:•<. ..i I -iU.. I ■= ■■:■■...'. ': ■ -. ■ ■ 
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. ^qh: incentives are luo longer uiotBsatjjc-^-^hdikdaw* 
ledge: actually aGquired ,r :deiilani9Bv 'io , the future idis^ 
play, merely accuracy. and: preusion, ad the; guides to 
further success. 

; Tbe^Bpciotylisicoafirraeici la its purpose, and assured 
of its ob^ebtftiaiid of the jnieanxofiattainindnt; 

Its travellers will not in future rush on with zealous 
but unadvised curiosity; .or hesitaiKjaa iiijthe dark, and 
oflkuolbunded apprehensions.; 'hilt,i disciplined and 
educated, proceed with a spirit corrected and con- 
firmed by knowledge and precaution) towards certain 
purposes axfcd ends. 

An adventurer may yet fail ; biitxtis presumed the 
adventure cannot, unless from failure of the funds and 
resources of the Society; which, in this great and 
opulent country, lit would be Ja: caltimny on die gene- 
rosity and patriotisin of its' people, Ibr one moment to 
andcipat& as possible. 

Yet let it be remembered:, that tWe extfent of bur un- 
dertakings can ohdy be commensurate with our^means. , 

Expense and charge attend our present inquiries ; 
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and even a more advantageous extension of our re- 
searches apart, demands of much beyond what our 
actual numbers and contributions can furnish, will be 
necessary to ensure the effect of national advantage, 
and turn ro public account the successful experiment 
of an enlightened and patriotic, but not numerous, 
Association. 

The Society cannot condescend to solicitation ; nor 
is it necessary: it will sufEce, that, emboldened by 
success, they suggest to their countrymen, that, under 
proper patronage, and with the means of extending 
their researches, the conclusion will be of advantage^ to 
Great Britain — to Africa — and to the World. 

W. YOUNG, 

SECRETARY TO THE AFRICAN SOCIETY. 
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GIVING SOME ACCOUNT OF MR. FREDERICK HORNEMAN ; OF THE 
PREPARATIONS FOR HIS VOYAGE; AND OF EVEJITS PREVIOUS TO 
HIS LEAVING CAIRO. 



XXT the time diat Mr. Mungo Park, engaged in the service of the 
Society instituted for the purpose of exploring the Intericn: of A&ica, 
was prosecuting discoveries eastward from the river Gambia, it was 
thought proper to extend their researches in another line of direc- 
tion, and engage an emissary to explore that great continent, 
proceeding westward from the city of Cairo. 

Early in the year 1796, Mr. F. Homeman offered himself to the 
Committee of the Society for this service ; he appeared to he young, 
robust, and, in point of constitution and health, suited to a struggle 
with diiierent climates and fatigues : in his manner and conventions 
he displayed temper, acuteness, and prudence : he was .well apprized 
of the dangers and difficulties of the enterprize he was to engage ii^ 
and shewed a spirit and zeal for the undertaking, which stropgly 
recommended him as a proper person to be employed for the carry- 
ing it into effect. 

The Committee accordingly engaged his services ; and observing 
in him such foundation of good ordinary education, as further 
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attainments might readily be engrafted upon, they sent him, at the 
expense of tiie Sociely, to Oottingen ; theve to study the rudiments 
and writing of the Arabic language^ and, generally, such sciences 
as (in the result of due application of the knowledge acquired), 
might render any account of his future travels more interesting 
and useful to- his employers, and to the public. 

F. Horneman pursued the requisite studies for several months 
tvith gtett assiduity, under the tuition of Pnifestors Kumenbadi, 
Heeran, Hoffinan, Tyschen, and H^rne; and in May, 1797, we^ 
turned to England, propexiy instructed for his intended Toyage. 
H0 iwas then introduced to a general meeting of the Sodety, when 
hts engagement was ap(»x>v6d of, atMl he was directed to proceed 
to Egypt with all convenient dispatch. 

Pas^Kttts from Paris were appHed for, and granted, permitting 
him to pasfi thrisugh France; and in July, 17^7, he left Lokidon oti 
bis way to Paris. 

He was furnished with letters of introduction to several persons 
of literary distinction'm that capital ; and, on arrival, his reception 
was liberal and friendly, and proportionate to the lively interest 
•which was every whoe taken in his scheme of enterprise, and in 
the means of promoting its success. He was invited to a meet^!^ 
of the National Institute. The first members of that learned society 
tendered their patronage, encouragement, and assstance: Mr. La- 
lande furnished him with copies dT his ^ Memoive sur L'Afrique/^ 
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Mr. Broussonet iwcominended him to Mr. Larodie, a^pokiled Gbn- 
8id for Moggdiwe; and by tliis latter gentleBian's means he makde 
a further and most useful acquaintaiK» with a Turk of distinction 
{a natrre of IVipdy), then resident at Paxis. This Mussulman 
«ntM«d into Ae modvies and plan of his travels widi a liberal appro- 
bation, and a zealous interest in ^ success ; which was little to have 
been expected from one of such persuasion and character. He gave 
Mr. Homeman letten of intnbduction^ strongly reccanmending him 
to die friottdship and protection of several leadii^ Mahommedan 
tti^t^ants «t Cairo, who were in t^e habits of trade with peoplie of 
the tftaxi^tott regions of Mica; and he added his owtt.advice, and 
instructioiu^ for the jovom^. 

Thus provided, Mr. Homeman, in August; kft Paris for Mar- 
seilles, where he eB)A)arked the end of the momh, and axrived «t 
Alescandria the mid^ft of Septembo*: he staid at Alexafidria but a 
few days, and than went to Cairo, where he puiposed residing some 
time, to study the language and manners of the Moffrabina, or 
wesrtem Arabs, with whom he was to assoct^ in his iiituie traVels;- 
His own letter will l>eBt describe his furthw progress. 

. (Translation.) 

** Sir, ' Cairo, August 31, 1798. 

« In my test iMber I Sk^tioned my intentions of leaving Cairo 
dboat die end cf . M^. TIw plague banning to rage in the month 
of Aprllt it became a proper and necessary precaution not cmly to 
defer my jottrm^, but absoliitely to shut myself up in my house, 

d2 
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My zeal for the undertaking I have engaged in, would have fed me 
to break through this confinement and leave the city, with a view 
to join the merchants at thdr place of rendezvous, whence they 
were directly to depart for Fezzan, had^ not obstacles arising from 
the difficulty of procuring the necessary credits for my equipment 
prevented my immediate procedure. 

« As soon as from abatement of the pestilence, I could safely go 
abroad, I met and renewed my acquaintance with several of the 
caravan, who remained in the city, expecting the return of others 
from Mecca. A French commercial house, on whom I had no 
letters of credit or other claim to confidence, than what arose from 
. private friendship and esteem, having handsomely offered such ad- 
vance of monies as I might require, I was enabled to j^'epare for 
my journey, and set out with this caravan, as soon as complete and 
ready for departure. All these designs were suddenly frustrated by 
the arrival of the French on the coast of Egypt Those who formed 
the caravan at Cairo quickly dispersed; that from Mecca coming 
to join it was not yet arrived : myself and other Europeans were 
seized and confined in the castle, rather as a place of refu^ from 
the indignation and fanaticism of the populace, than as a prison^ 
and we remained there until the arrival of the French at Cairo. 

*' Soon after their coming, I made acquaintance with two of thdr 
learned men, BerthoUet and Monge, they liberated and presented me 
to the Commander in Chief, and he recdved me with, every mark 
^f attention and goodness. His regard for science^ aod esteem of 
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jeamecl men are too well known to render it necessary for me to 
expatiate on these high qualities. He promised me protection, he 
ofTered me money or whatever was j;:equisite to my undertaking,. 
and he directed the necessary passports to be prepared for me. 

« I lost no time in seeking out my friends, the merchants of 
,Fezzan>. and renewing my connections with them. Gradually as the 
.public traqquillity became assured, they returned, one by one into 
the city, till the whole were again assembled; and fifteen days 
have now passed, since we have been making preparations for our 
fingl departure, actually fixed for the day after to-morrow, 

« Commonly those who engage iih an extraordinary enterprise, 
conadier means yet more extraordinary, as requisite to the success 
of the undertaking : my opinion, and therewith procedure will be 
founded on directly the contrary proposition. The plan which I 
ba^ chalked out for my jomney wiU be simple an^ easy to pursue. 
You shall have it i»a single line, *' it is to travel as a Mahommedaa 
merchant of the caravan/' I am assured that under such charactec, 
I can trpvel with the same, surety as the natives of the country.. 

^' Many of the caravan having been at Mecca, are aware that there 
are numbers of good Mussulmen from various countries who speak 
]K>t Arabic, and who have different usages and customs ; and thus 
simply attaining a. knowledge of certain religious ceremonies 
and prayers, there is no difficulty in' passing generally as ai 
Mahommedan; for as to a. certain less equivocal criterion, of a^ 
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personal nature, the delicacy of Maliommedan mamiers |tfeclude» 
any danger of inquhy. 

" To travel as a Christian, will perhaps be hnpracficaMe for M 
least five years to come, for it is incredible how deep and strong 
animpression the expedition of the French has made on tht mihds 
oF the pilgrims to and from Mecca : dispersed to their several homes 
they will carry an aggravated prejudice against Chrisdaiis far and 
wide, and to the very heart of Africa. 

*' Should it be objected to me, that I risk a similar fate wkh diat 
of Major Houghton, by travelling as a trad^, my^ answer is, " that 
by travelling as a Mahommedan trader, I shall never travel sdone ; 
and with those too of the caravan, considered as one oi the li&ast of 
its merchants. 

^^ In respect to my astronomical lastrumentB, I shall take special > 
oare never to be discovered in the act of observatbn ; should those 
instruments, however, attract notice, the answer is ready^ '* th^ 
are articles for sale ;" nor is there fear that I should be deprived of 
them, whilst master of my price. My comrades know the value of 
gold at least better than myself. In a word, the merchante of our 
Fezzan caravan, are men of wealth, integrity, and enterprise ; but 
Mahommedans, the most prejudked and fanatic. 

^* I have not yet fixed or methodized my dedgn, as to furtbw 
journey into the interior of Africa;; but I ha^e made aoquaintartoe 
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With a man who has been at Bomou and Cashna, a place, frpm every 
account which I can collect, and particularly from the Jalahs, de- 
serving my Immediate attention after aYrival at Fezzan. 

« I expect to be at Feeian by the beginning of November, and I 
slKxild prc4X>se ^ the next year, siting out for the Agades and 
Cashna, rending in and expioHng those countries during ten 
Bsonth^ and tiben returning W4 Mecca or S^Aegambia* ^Should any 
necessity of the case oblige me to retum to Tripoly, I should not 
con»dey my tow aa^ complete^hut (with permission of the Society,) 
hold m^aeH in readiness for a Curtber undertaking. 

^ I win write again firoin Fezzan, if I can do so without danger; 
the safest plan that occurs, is to pack up some bale of goods* with, 
an ordmary letter of advice in Arabic, making my real dispatch the^ 
package or covttii^ of some article of tcade^ 

^ Fray write to anddirect the English Coraulat Tripoly; or else^ 
wbere^ never to make inquiry after me of the trafers from Fezzan^ 
and particularly when conveying any thing from me consigned ta 
you* These people are of a very jealous and inquisitive temper,. 
and any inquiries made aft^ me by a Christian^ might raise a thou- 
• sand sus^cions, and prove even of fatal consequence to me. 

** Nay, should yourselves not hcarof me these three yeara^ make, 
no inquiry* Under such precauticaii my danger will not be that I: 
teavdas a. trader. and.Mahommedan, but such-only as Jesuits from* 
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climate and ordinary perils of voyage in these countries ; which I 
trust successfully to oppose, with a good constitution and strength 
of body, and with courage and suitable temper of mind. 

^ It remains only for me to recommend to the Committee, the mm 
whom I mentioned in a former letter- I met with the person in 
question, Joseph Frendenburgh, who was borri in Germany, just 
on the eve of his intended departure from Cairo for his native coun^ 
try. I engaged and employed him as interpreter; and, pleased with 
the office, he offered to continue in my service, and attend me in 
my expedition. He had been ten or twelve years past forced to 
embrace the Mohammedan religion ; had three times made the 
voyage to Mecca, and spoke perfectly both the Arabic and Turkish 
languages ; in short, he was precisely the man that suited me. The 
connection with him will ensure me character and confidence from 
others, and indeed, without him, I should scarcely be able to pursue 
my journey, without actually embracing and professing Mahom- 
medanism myself, I now well know him on ten months experi- 
ence, and in just reliance on him, have no apprehension of the 
calamity incident to travellers, of being robbed by their servants. 

« I shall consign to him the care of my camels and my hOTses, 
(for we merchants of the caravan all go armed, and on horseback,) - 
he will further have the care of my merchandize, and altogether, I 
shall have leisure for my inquiries, and for attending to the general 
objects of my undertaking. The demands of this man are far from 
exorbitant, and I request of the Society, the attending to a just 
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remuneration of his services, and specially, if in case of my death, 
he should faithfully preserve my journals and papers, and proceed 
vsdth them to England. 

" I have been in some doubt as to the means of sending this letter, 
but on my request. General Bonaparte has with great goodness, 
himself condescended to take charge of its safe conveyance. 

" I hope my next will be from Fezzan, and that after three years, 
I shall be enabled to give account of the interior of Africa. 

« I am, &c. &c. &c. 

" FREDERICK HORNEMAN." 

To Mr. Edwards^ Secretary to the Society, 
instituted for exploring the interior of Africa. 

The above letter was transmitted to the African Committee, under 
the seal of General Bonaparte, who in addition to other marks of 
favour and protection shewn to the enterprise of Horneman, took 
on himself the care of forwarding his dispatches, as above stated* 

Mr. Homeman's Journal of his Travels from Cairo to Fezzan 
commences five days after the date of this letter. It was by him 
written in German, and in that language transmitted to the Com- 
mittee of the African Society. Under their direction, a translation 
of it was made by a native of Germany, sufficiently versed in the 

e 
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Iglnglish language^ to render the s^ise of the origiiml with truth 
and perspicuity; and^ on ooUating his versioni it appears to have 
been executed wkh fidelity and care. Some correctlcm of fore^ 
idioms and style was yet required : the Secretary, in performing 
thiSiduty of £d)t(^» haa been attentive to tb^ preserving not only 
the.fttwiine descriptions, remarks, and precise meaning of the tra-^ 
veller, but likewise the spirit, and (at the same time) simplicity of 
narrative which characterizes his Journal ; and, it is presumed, that 
on reference to the bridal the translation offered in its {H^esent 
form will yet appear to be as nearly literal, as the different idioms 
and context of the English and German languages will admit of. 

To the Journal now printed is added an Appendix, containing, 

ist. A Note, on Mr. Homeman's Description of the Country 
and Antiquities of Siwah ; with Reference to ancient Accounts of 
the Oasis and Temple of Ammon ; by the Secretary, Sir William 
Young, Bart. F. R. S. 

sd. A Memoir, containing various informations respecting the 
interior of Africa, transmitted from Mourzouk, in i7§9» by F. 
Horneman. 

3d. Geographical Elucidations of the Travels and of the Infor- 
mations of F. Horneman, with Maps, by Major James RenneU, 
F.R.S. 

4th. Remarks on the Language of Siwah, in a Letter to the Right 
Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, P. R. S. by William Marsden, Esq. F. R.S. 
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TRAVELS , 
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INTERIOR OF AFRICA, 
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CHAPTER I. 

VOYAGE FROM CAIRO TO AUCILA. 



SECTION L 
To Ummesogeir. 



The merchants of Augila had appointed their rendezvoi» to be 
held at Karjaffi^ a village in the vicinity of Cairo ; where I joined 
them on September the 5th, 1798, and living that place the same 
day, in about an hour we reached the great body of the caravan^ 
which yearly returns from Mecca through Cairo and Fezzarf , to the 
western countries of Africa. The caravm was waiting for us at a 
small village called Baruascb: we halted at some little distance 
from the pilgrims^ and encamped until the next morning; when 
the monotonous kettle-drum of our Sheik awakened us before rise 
of the sun, with summons to proceed on our journey. 

I had not under-rated the difficulties of the journey ; I was aware 
that many must arise, especially affecting myself, never having 

B 
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1)efore travelled with a caravan, and being little acquainted with the 
customs and manners qf tho§e who composed it. We had travelled 
from day-break till liaohl and no- indication appeared of halt or 
refreshment, when I observed the principal and richest merchants 
gnawing a dry biscuit and some onions, as they went on ; and was 
then, for the .firet. time, inf(M:med, th»t it wa» rOot ^stomary to 
unload the camels for regular repast, or to stop during the day- 
time, but in cases of urgent necessjty. This my first incc^venigiKfe 
was soon remedied by the hospitality of some Arabs who were riding 
near me, and who invited me to partake of their provisions. 

Soon after sun-set, our Sheilc gave the signal for halting; and we 
pitched our tenets, , . ^ ^.?t' , : : , , . , 

My dragoman, or intefpreter,"might, even in Europe, have passed 
for a good cook ; and from remains of the provision which our 
hospitable friends at Cairp had sjip{)lied; was preparing an excellent 
supper, when an old Arab of Aueila, observing his preparations^ 
and that myself was unemployed, addressed me nearly as follows : 
" ;Tbou art yoo^ig, ao4 jeti4o$t notf assist inpri^pjaripifthe meal of 
iwJjuph thQu^art to purtak^ ; such, perhaps, may be a custom in the 
land, of infidels/ but is not iso with iis, apd especi^y on a jourixey : 
thaiaks to 09d) we are ^^ in this desert, dependent on 4^ers^ as are 
thos^ poor ]ulgrim&, but eat and drink what we ourselves provide, 
and as \ye please. Thou oughtest to learn every thing that the 
«fieai^€Bt Arab perferma, that thou mayest be enaUed to ass^t o^l^ers 
in ca^es of iieceasity ; otherwise) thpu wilt be less eat^em^r ^9 being 
of less value, than a mere woman; and. many will think t|;)ey ,na^ 
justly deprive thee of every thiing in thyrpossepsion, as being utir 
worthy to possess any thing : (adding sarcastically,) perhaps thou 
trt carrying :a lai!ge sum of mon^jimii payejat, ttuwe na^n \ydl/' 
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Thia reiiion4tr»Qee was m* thijown amy, i timm^aMy-Aaif^d 
ki everything that was no(; jl>ey<m4 my ftwrofe; «Jji .pK)pprt«P«aMy; 
gained on the good opinion aad esteejoo: pf. tty iirflow-traveUers, audi 
we m^oag&r Qoqsid^red ae a wtak and us^se idler In ^eir tcpop. 

The next morning we set out ead}^ and after a marcfa of. four. 
faotti:s» ftfnvedat Wtdfy-^l-lAtron. The signal had been made tot 
h^ for the punxMe of cxMoc&u^ fiedi .water, 1^'jbml .«. troop of 
Bedouins appeared ftt $o«ne distance in front, and crated great 
alarm in our caravan. Our Sheik, or leader, had acquired, and 
deserved, the veneration and confidence of hb followers, as much 
fkx>m Ins known prudence and valour, as from his dignity of Intan. 
He imaediatdy ordored us to occupy the spot a^EcHxling wat^, and 
kii9$i^f, with sdiout twenty Arabs and Tus^ks, a^wranced to recQn-i 
Ckoitfe the ^x>und whare the Bedouins Jbftd appeared ; tbf^; had now 
retreated wh«^y oat c^ sight, and we had time tO eook.aediill Pur 
waber hags. We could not, howeiner, iiioDSfider this as .« peoper im 
aafe statibd for the aigbt^ ascDrdingly at fiour o'do£^ We proceeded 
on our marcb : and laJxnit ei^t mfki^ ievmng seated th«^ foot of 
a sand-hjjl^ and encamped in' gmat disOtrder, created 1»y the late 
alarm ;-Hnakijig no fires, and using esrery. precaution to avoid notice 
or diepof«y of our retreat. 

' • • ■ . • ' ' ' . ' , 

The next rooming, September 8th, wecnteiredtfoe.Oesert, which 
may be considered as the boundary of Egypt ; and after travelling 
thirteen iwurs, eneamjped i9ii a tract cC land by the Arahs called 
Mubabog, 

The.ensuiog day, oai< yuxnsf was kcs fitdgung ; in four hours 
and a half we reached Jh^panr, a watiariBg-|itaoe on the verge of % 
firuitful valley. 

Ba 
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The vntet coUecfeed for th6 use of the caravans is carried in bags 
made <^ goat-skins, unripped in the middle, and stripped from the 
animal as entire as pos^ble; those made at Soudan are the strongest 
and best ; water may be preserved in them for five days, widiout 
acquiring any bad taste : the bags of an inferior manufacture give 
an ill taste, and a smell of the leather, from the second day. To 
render the skins flexible and lasting, they are greased on the inside 
v^ith butter, and by the Arabs sometimes with oil, which latter gives 
quickly a rancid taste, and to any but an Arab, renders the water 
scarcely fit for drinking. 

The sixdi day we had again a difficult and tiresome journey of 
twelve hours, without halting ; towards the close of our mardi, the 
horse of an Arab near me falling sick, and being unable t<^ proceed 
at the same pace as the caravan, I kept in the rear to attend him, 
and give such assistance as might be required. On our coming up 
with the caravan at its evening encampment, the Arab immediately 
sent by his slave, two pieces of dried camel's flesh, with a proper 
compliment, requesting my acceptance of the present, as some 
return for the civility I had shewn. I was in an instant surrounded 
by a number erf meaner Arabs, who eyed with avidity the meat I 
had received, and on my dividing it amongst thetn, seemed greatly 
surprised, that I should so readily part with what, in their estima- 
tion, was so greit a dainty. 

Circumstanced light and trivial often delineate manners, and 
characterize nations : the method of equipment, and the nieans of 
sustenance which the Arab uses in journeying through these deserts, 
may furnish a subject of just curiosity, aiid certainly of specidiuse 
to such as may undertake a similar expecbtibn. .. 
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. The Arab sets out on his journey with a provision of flour, 
fcuskasa, onficois, mutton suet, and oil or butter ; and some of the 
richer class add to this store^ a4>roportion of biscuit, and of dried flesh. 
As socm as the camels are halted and the baggage unladen, the dri^ 
vers and slav^ dig a small hole in the sands wherein to make a fite, 
and th^a proceed in search of wood, and of three stones to be placed 
round the cavity, for the purpose of confining the embers and sup- 
portiAg the cauldron. The cauldron, (which is of Go{>per,) being 
set over, the time till tJie water begins to boil is employed first in 
discusfidng, and then in preparing, what the mess of the day shall 
'ccxisist of. The ordinary meal is of basside, a stiff farinaceous pap, 
served up in a copper dish, which, in due economy of utensils and 
Juggage, IS ;at other times used for serving water to the camels^ 
when this pap or pudding is thus served on table, it is diluted with 
a soup poured on it, enriched or seasoned with the monacbie dried 
•and finely pulvm^ed. At oth«r times, the dmner ccmsists of flour 
kneads KUloa strong dough, which being dividec} into small cakes 
•and boUed^ aifoivte ^ speicies of hard dumpling c2\\^mjotta. ^ A yet 
better repast is made of dried meat boiled together with, mutton, 
suet, onions sliced thin, crumbled biscuits, salt, and a good quantity- 
Df pepper. The meat is at dinner tima taken out and reserved, for 
the m^ater^ and the broth alone is. the mess of his followers. The 
•slaughtering of a camel afibrds a. feast to^the camel drivers and 
slaves. The friends of the o\raeF of the beast have a. preference in 
the purchase; and after dividing the carcase, every slave comes in 
for a share :. no part of the animal capable o£ being gnawed by 
human* toothy is suffered to be lost; the very bones pass through 
^wtious bands and mouths, before, they are thrown away. They 
taake s^nd^ls.qf theyskin, and they weave the hair into twine. 

It is not on every occasion that time can be allowedjiOrmateriala 
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foxaid, for dressring victuals : in the anticipsrtion of such ati exigetcy^ 
thd travdler provides a food called simitie : k consists of barle^ 
boiled until it swells, dien dried in the sun, and then further dried 
over the fire ; and lastly, being ground into a pofwder, it is mixed 
with salt, pepper, and cafraway-seed, and put into a leat ler bagt 
when it is to be used, it is kneaded into a dough, with just water 
enough to give it consistency, and is served up with butter or <mU . 
If further dSuted with water, then dates are added to the med, and 
it is called rtmm. Such is the food of the traveller when tliere is a 
scarcity of fuel or of water ; and none can be expended in boiling. 
I was often, for days together, without other ifood than this coM 
fennaceous pap, mixed with a few dates. Onions and red Spatlish 
pepper are the general and the only seasonings of each meal, with 
the addition of salt. ^ 

On the seventh day, after a march of four hours, we reached 
Biljomdec, commonly called Jabudie, a term imiAyitig that die 
witer is bad, or that other water is not to be found but at a consi* 
'derable disttnce. 

The three follomng days, travelling occasionally in the nighty 
we were forty houf s in actual journey. On the first of these> (bdng 
the ninth day since leaving the vicinity of Cairo,) we reached the 
chain of mountains which bounded the uniform desert tbrou^ 
^hich we had passed. On the tenth, mounting these hills, I observed 
the plain on their summit to consist of a saline mass spread over so 
large a tract of surface, that J n one direction no eye could reach its 
termination, and what might be called its vvidth, I computed at 
several miles. The <Jl6ds of salt discoloured with sand lay thick 
and close, and gave to this vast plain the appearance of a recently 
ploughed field. 
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On the summit of this eminence^ and almost in the middle of this 
saline tract, (on computation of its width) I discovered a spring; 
and the passage of Herodotus * occurring to my mind, in which he 
mentions springs of fresKlM^aWr Pli the salt hills, I eagerly made 
up to its brink. I found it edged with salt: some poor pilgrims 
attending tnetHstSd the Water, but it was so saturated with saline 
matter, as to be wholFy unfit for dririk. ' ' 

On thfe eleventh day (September the 15th), we came to ai> ih'ha- 
bited spot ; after five hours march arriving at the sjria\l village of 

vmmesofreiri 

» I ..- ... . ' ' ^ ' .. ' ' ■ - / , r - i • ' ■ ; 

•.|n hqe^perciUb sMP#//w#i sails, fci* gnmtvgrupdcii in c.oilibus, ct siDgolpQim 
pdUumve|r4^cs,e i^edlo lale ejaculaotur aquam diilc^m^U^r et ^eUdam. Herpdpt* 
ed. Wesseling. p. x8j* , \ 
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SECTION II. 

Observations an the Desert, from the Falley of Natron to the . 
Mountains of Ummesogier. 

The Desert forms u natural boundary to Egypt, on the west 
extending from ^e Natron Valley to the mountains of Ummesogier; 
to the north, the dreary and barren plain is bounded by a chain of 
lofty hills, in view during the whole course of the caravan ; and to 
the south, extends a journey, probably, of several days, by the ordi-'^ 
nary mode of computation in these countries ; but in this direction 
its limits are not defined, or are not known. 

In this vast tract of sands, petrified wood is found, of various forms 
and size: sometimes are seen whole trunks of trees, of twelve feet 
circumference or more; sometimes only branches and twigs, scarcdy 
of a quarter of an inch diameter; and sometimes merely pieces of 
bark of various kinds, and in particular of the oak, are to be found. 
Many of the great stems yet retain their side branches, and in many 
the natural timber has undergone so little change, that the circular 
ranges of the wood are discernible, and especially in those trunks 
which apparently were of oak. The interior of other bodies of timber 
was become a petrifaction, shewing no distinctions of grain or fibre, 
but bearing the appearance of mere stone; though the outward coat 
and form of the substance clearly denoted the tree. 

Several Arabs informed me, that in travelling over this Desert, 
petrified trees were often found upright, and as if growing in the 
soil ; but I presume, respecting those I did not see, from those I 
inspected, that ihey were merely trunks raised by hand, round the 
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"base of which the sand had quickly gathered before the winds, and 
formed a mound, as if heaved up by a root. The colour of the 
petrified wood is in general black, or nearly so ; but in some in- 
stances it is of a light gray, and then so much resembling the wood 
in its natural state, that our slaves would often collect, and bring it 
in, for the purposes of firing. 

These petrifactions are sometimes scattered in single pieces, but 
are oftener found in irregular layers, or strata, covering together a 
considerable space of ground. 

If there yet remains any trace of a western branch of the Nile, 
as mentioned by ancient writers,* it is probably to be discovered in 
some part of this Desert. I observed no channel, or vestige of such 
course of river, on the route taken by the caravan. I would direct 
the researches of any future traveller specially to the tract of coun- 
try round where we encamped on the nights when we halted at the 
foot of the sand hill west of fFadey^l-Latron, and in the district of 
Mubahag: these places we reached not till after sunset, and depart- 
ing before day, I myself had no opportunity of examining the coun- 
try. The term Babr^bella-ma, commonly rendered river without 
water, by no means designates or points to any specific channel 
or tract in which any ancient channel may be more probably dis- 
covered : for if petrified trees fit for masts, or petrified timbers 
suited to other purposes of ship-building, said to be found in ilio 

* *Fm yip Ik AiCuijf i NfiXof, xou [Mmv rifi.vm A»6ut)j^ Hctodot. Euterpe, § 33 
The Editor rather supposes that Herodotus using the term Lybia, comprised ;.:l 
Africa, west of Egypt and Ethiopia ; and that the river, or branch of rirer, aliuiitd 
to, is the great stream flowing from the west, described by the Nasamones, and 
supposed to be a part of the Nile, by Etearchus : in such case the traveller may in 
vain look for its channel in the country suggested by Mr. Horneman, it being 
undoubtedly far to th6 south, — the Joliba or Niger. 

c 
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Babr^bella-ma, characterize and give the name (as we are tpld) to 
the tract of land throughout which they are to be found, then the 
appropriate translation is not river, but sea without water, for such 
petrifactions are scattered over the whole Desert. Indeed the gene- 
ral appearance of this vast and barren tract, well accords to the title 
of sea without xvater; its sandy surface resembling that of a lee- 
shore, over which the waters streaming before the storm have, on 
their ebb, deposited timber, or what else was carried on by the tide. 
I say not wreck of vessels, for I saw no wood that had the least 
appearance of the tool, or of having been wrought for any purpose 
of man. Such as, by light observers, have been taken for fragments 
of masts, are merely trunks of trees of from thirty to forty feet in 
length, broken and §hivered into large splinters, which lying near 
each other, shew in their forms and grain of timber, the mass they 
formerly belonged to and composed. 

To the north of the Desert runs a chain of steep and bare cal- 
careous mountains, which were in constant view of our caravan 
travelling at the distance of three to seven miles in like direction. At 
the foot of these, runs a flat tract of moorish swampy land, from 
one to six miles in breadth, abounding in springs, and to which we 
resorted every second or third day for a supply of water ; but at the 
period of our journey, the springs throughout the whole valley were 
nearly dried up. The water which remained, and run or spread 
on the surface, was bitter ; * yet digging wells near to these rivulets 
or marshes, we found water at the depth only of five or six feet, 
which was sweet and palatable. 

• So too Alexander, on his march to the Fane of Ammon, found the water bitter t 
xMUnctv Im niKPAN x»Xsi/i>i¥D¥ Ai)mvdi^. 

Did. Sic. Tom. I. p. 198, edit« Wesseling. 
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SECTION III. 

Vmmesogeir, and further Journey to Siwah. 

Ummesogeir is situated on a sandy plain stretching into the recess 
between two diverging branches of the mountain. In the valley 
thus formed, appear vast isolated masses of rock, on the largest of 
which the village is built ; it is small, and contains few inhabitants, 
furttishing only thirty men capable of bearing inns. The houses 
Ttre low, constructed of stones cemented with a calcareous earth, 
and.thatched with the boughs of date trees. I was informed, that 
sbme of these buildings covered caves or chambers cut in the rock ; 
probably ancient catacombs. Our camp was pitched at the foot of 
the rock, among date trees, through which the way leads up to the 
town. Its inhabitants, poor as they appeared, received us with hos- 
pitality ; they came down, almost to a man, from their houses, and 
assisted us in watering our camels, or vVhatever s^rvite was required. 
T*owai:^d^ evening I walked Up to the village by a path of very diffi- 
ddt accesfs. Coming to a kind of market-place, in its centre I ob- 
served* bargains making with such eagerness, ftoise, and altercation, 
tfidtotie should suppose the dealings to be of the first moment; 
but I soon perceived the sellers to be only a few poor pilgrims of 
our caravan, and their articles of trade to be merely henna hoechel, 
rtrigs of lead dr glaSs, and such 13ce ornaments for women; Which, 
\Wth a little sHot and gunpowder, they were bartering for dates : the 
meithandise on either side was not altogether worth a crown. 

The p^ofie of tJriimesogfeir ate indeed in every respect poor, de- 
pending whoHy for subsistertce on their dat6s, whidli they ih part 

C2 
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sell to the Arabs of the Desert, and in part carry to Alexandria, and 
exchange for corn, oil, or fat. Their manners are rude and simple, 
as might be expected, from a society so small, and separated from 
every other, by vast tracts of desert in every direction. Thus seques- 
tered from the world, too weak in numbers for attack, and too poor 
to be att|pked, these people derive, from their situation and habits 
of life, a simple and peaceful disposition. An old man told me, that 
the Bedouins once attempted to deprive them of their rock, and 
pittance which the date trees around furnished; and would have 
succeeded, had not a marabut (or holy man) who lies buried in the 
village, so dazzled the eyes of the invaders, that they could not find 
the place, though constantly roving round it. A like miracle was 
hoped for, and (in vain certainly) expected in favour of Cairo, when 
the French invaded Egypt. The idea of miraculous interposition of 
this kind appears to have bpen common to the Oriental nations. 

During our stay at this place, the effects of a Twater, who died 
on the journey were sold by auction. Another man, during our 
route, was killed by a fall from his camel, pitching with his head 
on a pointed stone, and which caused his instant death. Two others, 
poor pilgrims from Mecca, fell victims to the fatigue and difficulties, 
of so long a journey, and for which their scanty means were ill 
suited^ ^either as to food or rest; and this completes our bijl of. 
mortality. 

After some days of repose, we proceeded on our journey towards 
Siwah, distant from Ummesogeir a journey of twenty hours. We 
soon passed the skirts of the broad sandy plain, and reascended 
the mountains connected with, and stretching from, those which 
cover the vale of Ummesogeir to the west. A long arid tedious 
passage over these hills led us finally to a green and fertile valley. 
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towards which, as we descended from the mountain, we perceived 
people gathering provender for their cattle. Our train of heavy laden 
camels readily denoted that we were no troop of hostile Arabs ; and 
the people leaving their work, ran to meet and congratulate us on 
our arrival. They told us that the whole neighbourhood was at 
peace, and that we might encamp safely and without apprehension. 
They mounted their asses and conducted us to a plain west of Siwah, 
and not far distant from that town, where we pitched our tents. 
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SECTION IV. 

Siwttb. 

SiwAH is a small independent state ; it acknowledges, indeed, the^ 
grand Sultan paramount, but it pays him no tribute. Round its 
chief town called Siwah, are situated at one or two miles distance, 
the villages of Scbarkie, (in Siwahian dialect termed Jgrmie,) 
Msellem, Monacbie, Sbocka, and Bariscba. Siwah is built upon, and 
round, a mass of rock ; in which, according to tradition, the ancient 
people had only caves for their habitation. Indeed the style of build- 
ing is such, that the actual houses might be taken for caves ; they 
are raised so close to each other, that many of tl)e streets, even at 
noon, are dark, and so intricate, that a stranger cannot find his 
way into or out of the town, small as it is, without a guide. Many 
of the houses built on the declivity of the rock, and especially those 
terminating the descent towards the plain, are of more than ordi- 
nary height, and their walls particularly thick and strong, so as to 
form a circumvallation of defence to the town within. 

The people of our caravan compared Siwah to a bee-hive, and 
the comparison is suitable, whether regarding the general appear- 
ance of the eminence thus covered with buildings, the swarm of its 
people crowded together, or the confused noise, or hum and buz 
from its narrow passages and streets, and which reach the ear to a 
considerable distance. 

Round the foot of the eminence are erected stables for the 
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camels, horses, and asses, which could not ascend to, or could not 
be accommodated in, the town above. 

The territory of Siwah is of considerable extent ; ♦ its principal 
and most fruitful district is a well watered valley of about fifty 
miles in circuit, hemmed in by steep and barren rocks. Its soil is a 
sandy loam, in some places rather poached or fenny; but, assisted by 
no great industry of the natives, it produces com, oil, and vegetables 
for the use of man or beast : its chief produce, however, consists in 
dates, which, from theu: great quantity and excellent flavour, renda: 
the place proverbial for fertility among the surrounding Arabs of the 
Desert. Each inhabitant possesses one or more gardens, making 
his relative Wealth ; and these it is his whole business to water and 
cultivate. A large garden yielding all such prodjuoe as is natural to 
die couhtry, is valued at the price of from four to six hundred im- 
perial dollws, there termed real-patuacks. The gardens round the 
towns or villages, are fenced with walls from four to six feet high, 
and sometimes with hedges ; they are watered by many small . 
streams of salt or sweet water, falling from the bordering rocks 
and mountains, or issuing from springs rising in the plain itself^ 
and which, for the purposes of irrigation, being diverted into many 
small channels, expend themselves in the vale, and in no instance 
flow beyond the limits of this people's territory. Thb dates pirn 
duced are preserved in public magazines, of which the key is kept 
by the Sheik : to these storehouses the dates are brought in basketsr 
closely rammed down, and a register of each deposit is kept* 

North-west of Siwah, there is a stratum of salt extending a full 
mile, and near it salt is found on the surface, lying in clods or ismall 
lumps. On this spot rise numerous springs, and frequently a spring 

* Vide Note, Appendix, No. I. 
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of water perfectly sweet is found within a few paces from one which 
Is salt. North of Siwah, on the road leading to El^Mota, I found 
many of these salt springs quite close to others which were sweet. 

It is not easy to ascertain the general population of a place, with 
so little pdice, and so little regularity of govemmait as Siwah, un- 
less opportunity occurred of seeing- its people assembled at some 
general meeting or festival. The number of its warriors, however, 
is more easily known ; and on such data, further estimate of its 
population may be made. According to the ancient constitution 
and laws of the state, the government should be vested in twelve 
Sheiks, two of whom were to administer its powers in rotation ; but 
a few years past, twenty other wealthy citizens, forced themselves 
into a share of authority, assumed the title of Sheik, and enlarging 
the circle of aristocracy, increased the pretensions and disputes for 
power. On each matter of public concern, they now hold general 
councils. I attended several of these gena^l meetings, held close 
to the town wall, where the chiefs were squatted in state ; and I 
observed, that a strong voice, viol^it action, great gesticulation, 
abetted by party support and intwest, gained the most apjdause, and 
carried the greatest influence : perhaps such result is not uncom- 
mon in most popular meetings. Whenever these councils cannot 
agree ultimately on any point, then the leaders and people fly to 
arms, and the strongest party carries the question. Justice is admi« 
nistered according to ancient usage, and general notions of equity.^ 
Fines, to be paid in dates, constitute the punishments : for instance^ 
the man who strikes another, pays from ten to fifty kaftas or baskets 
of dates ; these baskets, by which every thing in this place is esti- 
mated and appraised, are about three feet high, and four in cir- 
ciimfprence. 
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The dress of the men consists of a white cotton shirt and breeches, 
and a large calico cloth, striped white and blue, ( manufactured at 
Cairo,) which is folded and thrown over the left shoulder, and is 
xalled mdaye. On their heads they wear a cap of red worsted or 
CQttop. Tijese caps, chiefly made at Tunis, are a covering, charac- 
teristic of the Mussulman ; and no Jew or Christian on the coasts 
of Barbary is permitted to wear them. At times of festival, the 
Siwahans; dress themselves in kaftans and a beniscb, such as the 
Arabs commonly wear when in towns. 

The women of Siw^ wear wide blue shifts, usually of cotton, 
which reach to the ankles, and a melaye (as above described), 
wJiich they wrap round tlieir head,, from which it falls over the body 
in manner of a cloak.. 

They plait their hair into three tresses, one above the other; in 
tlie lowermost tress they insert various ornaments of glass, or false 
coral, or silver,, and twist in long stripes of black leather, hanging 
down the back, and to the ends of which they fasten little bells* 
Oa the crown of their heads, they ftjc a piece.of silk. or woollen cloth, 
which floats behind. As. ear-rings they wear two,. and some women 
three, large silver rings, inserted as links of a chain : their necklace 
is glass imitating coral ; those of the higher class wear round their 
necks a. solid ring of silver,, somewhat thicker than the collar usu- 
ally worn by criminals in some parts of Europe ; from this ring, by 
a chain: of the same metal, hangs pendant a silver plate, engraved ' 
with flowers and other ornaments, in the Arabian taste, t They fur- 
ther, decorate their arms and legs, (just above the ancle,) withringjs; 
of Stilver, of copper,. or of glass> 

I can give no favourable account of the character of the people off 
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Siwah» either from general repute, or from my own observation. I 
found them obtrusive and thievish. Our tents, and especially my 
own, were constantly surrounded and infested by this people ; and 
our merchants were under the necessity of guarding their bales of 
goods, with more than ordinary attention, under ap^ehension not 
merely of pillage, but of general and hostile attack. 

I was told much of the riches of this people, and should suppose 
there must be men of considerable property amongst them ; as they 
have a very extensive traffic in dates with different and remote 
countries, pay no tribute, and have little opportunity of dissipating 
the money they receive. The policy of the Siwahans leads them to 
cultivate a strict and close amity with the Arabs to the north of their 
country, and who occasionally visit Siwah in small troops or parties, 
and carry on a trade of barter for the dates. Here our caravan dis- 
posed of part of its merchandize, receiving in exchange, dates, meat, 
and small baskets, in the weaving and context of which, the 
women of Siwah are remarkably neat and skilful, and in the mak- 
ing of which consists their chief employment. Diseases incident to 
the country and climate, and from which the natives most suffer, 
are the ague and fever, and opthalmio affections, or disorders of 
the eyes. 

The language of Siwah, whatever words or expressions may have 
crept in, from various intercourse of people, is not fundamentally 
Arabic; and this has led me to various conjectures. At first I looked 
for the root or origin of this language to the East; but on maturer 
consideration, and from communications with one of the Tuaricks 
from Twaty with whom I was in habits of intimacy, I am now 
satisfied of my former error,* and that the language of Siwah is a 

* Vide Appendix, No. IV* 
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dialect of that used throughout the great nation of Africa^ to which 
my friend, the Tuarick, belonged, and which may be considered 
as the aboriginal. 

The larger collection of Siwahan words, which I had first made^ 
was lost with other papers, by an accident which I shall hereafter 
have occa»<m to mention. 

The Avowing list I had from a man of Siwafa, whom I afta> 
wards got acqudnted with at Augila. 



Sun, 


Itfuct, 


Horse, 


Acbmtw. 


Clouds, 


Logman. 


Horses» 


Ickmare, 


Ear, 


Temmesocbt. 


Have you a 


horse? GoreckAcbmar^ 


Head, 


Acbfi. 


Milk, 


Acbi. 


Eye, 


Taun. 


Fennel, 


Acksutn. 


Eyelid, 


Temauin. 


Bread, 


Tagora. 


Beard, 


Itmert. 


Oil, 


Tsemun 


Hand, 


Fuss. 


Water, 


Aman. 


Penis, 


Acbmum. 


Dates, 


Tena. 


CaraeU 


Lgum. 


House, 


Acbhen. 


Sheep, 


Jehbb. 


Houses, 


Gebeun.. 


Cow, 


Ttunest. 


Sand, 


Itjeda. 


Mountain, 


Iddram. 


Cap, 


Tscbaiscbet. 


Sabre, 


Jus. 


Catacombs, 


Tum-megar. 


Sword, 


Limscba. 
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SECTION V. 

Antiquities of Siwah. 

As we approached the spot destined for our encampment in the 
Vale of Siwah, I descried to the westward some ruins of an exten- 
sive building, a few miles distant from the road, and concluded them 
to be the same as noticed by a late English traveller, (Mr. Brown,) 
of whose discoveries I heard first in London, and afterwards, when 
in Egypt. Circumstances rendered it necessary for me to be parti- 
cularly on my guard, and to defer any visit to, or actual inspection 
•of, these antiquities, until I had retrieved the confidence of the 
natives, who, on my very first appearance, (as I was informed,) 
had taken me and my interpreter, for Christians ; and to this sup- 
position they were induced, from our fairer complexion, from our 
gait and manners, and from our Turkish dresses. When I took 
advantage of the disturbances at Cairo and its environs, to get in- 
troduced as a Mahomedan to the caravan, I could not indeed speak 
readily, either Turkish or Arabic ; but in this, I flattered myself, 
the assumed character of a young Mameluke might be my excuse ; 
and I further derived confidence frotai the experience and abilities 
of my interpreter, who (a German by birth,) had been forced, 
twelve years past, to embrace the Mahommedan religion at Con^ 
stantinople, and whose address and knowledge, I hoped, might 
preclude^ or extricate me from, any consequences of jealousy or 
suspicion. 

Considering the importance of my mission, and the great purpose 
of exjdoring the whole of Northern Africa, with which I was 
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lentrusted, p^rlvip6 it had J)fiei> raqr^ vige amj prudent on my part, 
not to have exposed myself to general inter^course, until better qua- 
lified to sustain the character I had assumed ; had I so done in the 
present instance, and abstained from visiting the curiosities of Siwah, 
and exposing myself in the novelty of the attempt, to examinations 
and suspicions, I might have avoided a danger which (as will ap- 
pear in the sequel) nearly proved fatal to myself, and therewith to 
the object of my voyage. 

Making such candid admission of not having the requisite for- 
bearance, with objects of so just curiosity in view, I proceed to state 
the course of my inquiries, and the result. 

• 

I first visited the ruins of the extensive edifice before observed. 
I accosted some men working in the gardens n^r, and questioning 
them as to what tiiey knew of this building, they answered, " that 
in former times Siwah was inhabited by infidels, most of whom 
lived in caves, but some inhabited these buildings." One spokesman, 
pointing to a building in the centre, said, " tradition tells us, that 
edifice was the hall in which the divan used to assemble ; at time 
of its construction men were stronger than I am ; for those huge 
steles serving as a roof to the fabric, were lifted up and placed 
there by two men only: there is much gold buried under the 
walls." When I then entered into the ruins, I was followed by all 
the people near, and thus prevented examining the place with any 
accuracy. On a second visit I was not more successful ; and when, 
after a few days, I returned thither again, some Siwahans directly 
said to me, " thou undoubtedly art yet a Christian in thy heart, else 
why come so often to visit these works of Infidels." In order to 
maintain the character I had assumed, I was thus necessitated to 
abandon any further project of nice examination or admeasurement, 
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and restrict myself to genera! obieirvatioiui^ 9ttdi as t now siibtnifc 
in detail as they occurred. 

Vtnmebeda (the name given to the site of those ruins by the 
natives^ lies near a village called Scbarkie or Agrmie, between tfiat 
place and an isolated mountain, on which a copious spring of fresh 
water is said to rise. The buildings are in such a state of dda^da- 
tion, that a plain observer, who forms an opinion only from what he 
sees, and does not accommodate the object in application and con- 
jecture to preconceived notions of a particular structure which he is 
to look for, and trace out, could scarcely, (I think) from these rude 
heaps,^ and mouldered and disjointed walls, suggest the precise form 
or ori^nal purpose of the building when first raised. Its materials 
might suggest, that it was built in the rudest ages, and when the 
Trc^lodytse* of these parts first left their caves, and in th^r tint 
attempt of building, took their scheme and plan of architecture 
from their old mansions, heaping rock on rock, in imitation of the 
dwelling places which nature had before furnished. 

I ascertained the general bearmgs of the building by my compass, 
and found the outward walls constructed with aspects fadng the 
four cardinal points, the aberration being only of twelve degrees, 
and which might have occurred from variation of the needle. The 
total circumference may be several hundred yards, and is to be 
traced out and followed by the foundations of a wall, in most parts 
visible, and which, from the masses remaining, appears to have been 
very strong. The outward wall, in most places, has been thrown 
down, and the materials carried away, and the interior ground has 
been every where turned up, and dug, in search of treasure. 

• VWc Herodot. edit. Wesscling, p. 284. 
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In the centre of this extensive area, are seen the remains of an 
edifice, wMch perhaps may be regarded as the principal building,* 
and to which all around may have been m^e appendage, and 
subordinate. 

The northern part of this building stands on a native calcareous 
rock, rising above the level of the general area, within the out^ 
walls, about eight feet. The height of the edifice appears to be 
about twenty-seven feet; its width twenty-four, and its length ten 
or twelve paces. The walls are six feet in thickness, the exterior of 
which within and without is constructed of large free stones, filled 
up in the interstice with small stones and lime. The ceiling is 
formed by vast blocks of stone, virrought and fitted to stretch over 
and cover the entire building. The breadth of each such mass of 
stone is about four feet, and the depth or thickness three feet One 
of diese stones of the roof has fallai in, and is broken ; the entire 
southern wall of the building hath likewise tumbled, and the mate- 
rials have mostly been carried away. But the people have not been 
able to remove the large fragments fallen fix>m the roof, which their 
ancestors were enabled to bring firom the quarry, and to raise entire 
to the summit of the edifice. Such are the vicissitudes of art, of 
knowledge, and of human pow^^ and means, as well as of human 
happiness and fortunes ! 

The stones that have fallen, lie sunk, with thdr surface lower 
than the base of the yet standing part of the building, and their 
bottom almost on a level with the area of the great inclosure. The 
appearance of these fallen stones of. the southern wall, leads to a 
conjecture, Aat this extremity of the original edifice had its floor 
or base lower than that of the northern part. The entrances to this 

• Vide Note, Appendix, No. I. 
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building are three, the principal one to the north, and the others to 
the east and west. The inside walls (beginning at half their height 
from the ground) are decorated with hieroglyphics sculptured in 
relief, but the figures seem not to have been sufficiently engraved 
in alt J or salient, to resist the ravages of time and weather ; and in 
some places they are wholly mouldered and defaced, and especially 
on the ceiling. 

On different parts of the wall appear marks of paint, and the 
colour seems to have been green. I could no where discover traces 
of the edifice having in any part been lined or inlaid with a finer 
stone or material. A few paces from the chief entrance, I observed 
two round stones, of about three feet diameter, each indented, as if 
to receive the base of some statue or other ornament. The general 
material of which the building is constructed, is a lime-stone, con- 
taining petrifactions of shells and small marine animals ; !tnd such 
stone is to be found and dug up in the vicinity. 

On examining the country around these ruins, I found the soil, 
contiguous to the foundations of the outward wall on the south to 
be marshy, and was informed that it contained salt springs. I asked 
if no considerable spring of fresh water was to be seen near ; and 
was shewn a fine rivulet of sweet water, about half a mile from the 
ruins, which takes its rise in a grove of date trees, and in a most 
romantic and beautiful situation : it is not, however, its delightful 
scene that recommends it to the native of Siwah, but an opinion 
that it is a specific against certain diseases. 

I am conscious that the above description of the remains of anti-. 
quity near Siwah, is by far too cursoiy and incomplete, for any 
purpose of just and accurate inference ; and that it must yet remain 
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a mere conjecture, whether these ruins are those* of the fiamous 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon. It must be obvious, from many points 
I have adverted to in my description, that I had the site of. this re- 
nowned temple in view, and that it was a principal object of my 
research. Circumstances I was under, and of which the reader is 
already apprised, prevented my pursuing this great subject of just 
and learned curiosity with the nicety of inspection, and care in the 
consideration, which I could have wished to employ. Supposing, on 
reference to ancient writers, the comparison of the* buildings not 
to bear me out in the idea which I entertain"; yet on many other 
grounds I should contend, that Siwah had been a residence of 
the ancient Ammonites. 1 draw my conclusion from the relative 
situation of the country; from the quality of the soil, from its 
fertility; from the information of its inhabitants, that no other such 
fruitful tract is to he found atiy where near ; and, in addition to 
die certainty, at least, that some great and magnificent building, 
once here stood, I derive a further conclusion from the numerous 
catacombs to be found in the Vicinity, and which I shall have oc- 
casion more particularly to notice. In regard to the memorable 
Temple of Ammon, should even my own description of the existing 
vestiges of building not accurately agree with general accounts of 
that edifice, yet, notwithstanding, I must continue to hold an opi- 
nion, from the general appearance and from the situation of those 
ruins, that they may be remains of the Temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
A delineation and decipher of the hieroglyphic figures, which adorn 
the inner walls of the building, might be conclusive on this 
question. 

I will further add on this sulgect, that on inquiry after Edrisi's 
Santricb, no one knew it even by name; but I was told that at a 
distance of seven days journey from Siwdby six from Faiume, and 

E 
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two or three* from Biljoradec, there exists a country, similar to that 
of Siwah, its inhabitants less in number, and speaking th^ same 
language. That region I should take to be the Minor Oasis of Ac 
ancients/ I speak of this place from mere report, and could gain 
no more accurate, or further account ; perhaps it lies among the 
mountains which traverse the great Desert near Ummesogeir, extend^ 
ing towards the south. 

I come now to the subject of the various catacombs, to be found 
in the territory of Siwah, and which I was enabled more fully to 
examine, as lying in more sequestered spots, and where I was less 
liable to observation. 

If I well understood my companion, an inhabitant of Siwah, thei^ 
are four principal places, where catacombs are found. The first, 
Belled^UKaffer ; the second, Belled^eURumi ; both these terms, 
denote one and the same thing, namely, " place or town of infidels;" 
the third is, El-Mota, or place of burial ; the fourth, Belled-el-Cbamis^ 
or Gamis. My inquiries were in particular directed to El-^McOa, 
situated at the distance of about one mile northreast from Siwah. It 
is a rocky hill, with a number of catacombs on the declivity, but the 
most remarkable, are. on the summit There is a separate entrance 
to each, and the descent inwards is gentle and gradual. The passage 
from the aperture, leads to a door- way, from which thespacecf the 
room is enlarged, and on each side, are smaller excavations for con- 
taining the mummies. The stones rising from the threshold are 
cut in a form that shews a door to have been formerly hung, and 
to have closed the entrance. The catacombs are of different extent^ 
and each is wrought with great labour and neatness of work, and 
especially the uppermost, which contains no traces of any mummy. 
^ The ^stance from Biljoradec is not clearly expressed in the original. 
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In Others ape found various remains* I long, but in vain, searched 
for an entire bead : I found fragments, and especially of the occiput 
in abundance, but none with any investiture remaining ; and even 
in the occiputs most entire I could not discover any stain or mark 
of their once having been filled with resin. The cloth still adhered 
to some r^$, but so decayed, that nothing could be further distin- 
guished, than that the stuff m which the mummy had been wrapt, 
was of the coarsest kind. 

The ground in all these catacombs has been dug and explored 
in search of treasure, and I was told, by my guide, that in every 
one of these sepulchres gold has been, and is yet sometimes, 
found. 

There is every probability that entire mummies might be dis- 
covered in the catacombs at a greater distance to westward of 
Siwah. I was .credibly informed, that besides the open catacombs 
on the mountains, there are others under ground, and the entrance 
of which is to be found at no great depth ; and that Biut-el-Nazari^ 
(houses of Christians, synonymous here to Infidels,) exist on both 
sides of a long subterraneous passage, forming a communication, 
between two catacomb-mountains. The catacombs met with on 
GiheUeUbelled, being the hill on which Siwab is built, are small, 
and consist of a little antichamber, leading generally to two caverns 
where the mummies were deposited. Of these the two most re- 
markable are two large and high caverns on the north side; the 
one is twenty, the other sixteen feet square, and both are open to 
the north. 

There are likewise two other caverns, of similar dimensions, but 
not so lofty, to be seen westward of Siwab, and leading to Augila ; 

, Ea 
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their entrance is low and narrow, and the two excavations, are do 
near, that the partition, as appears from a small perforation, is only 
ten inches thick. 

' Quitting the subject of antiquities in the territory of Siwah, I 
have only to add, that in the nearest plain west of the town, there 
are other massive remains of some building, but which bear no 
token or note of remote antiquity, such as may be attributed to the 
ruins I first described. 
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SECTION VI. 

Departure from Siwab. — Journey to Scbiacba^ and Danger which 
the Traveller there incurred. 

Having remained eight days at Siwah ; on the 29th of September^ 
at three in- the afternoon, we broke up our encampment, and pro- 

. ceeded a three hours march, when we again pitched our tents at 
foot of a hill. The next day we began our journey late, being de- 

* layed till one o'clock, in search of a slave who belonged to a court- 
officer of the Sultan of Fezzan, and who had absconded from the 
caravan. Whilst the man was looking for, I $i^ out with a view of 
inspecting some catacombs which I descried on the ndghbouring 
Jiills, but was stopped at some distance by a lake, of seven or eight 
miles in circumfer^ice, formed at the base of the mountain by the 
conflux of springs and small pools qf water, \sjhich the rains at this 
season had swoll^ and brought together. Returning to the camp^ 
I took my telescope to examine the appearances I was not enabled 
closely to inspect, when tiie first object on the mountain whioh pre- 
sented itself to my view was the Negro after whom the search was 
making. I gave no notice of my discoyery, the poor fellow having 
a good character, and having been driv^i to the attempt of flight by 
the extreme severity of his master. I am sorry to say there was 
little hope of his final escape, the Siwahans having promiseid to 
deliver him up. This day we travelled till half aqhoui: jifter aun« 
set The next day we marched at two hours before day-break, and 
halted at lune. The fourth day brought us to the fruitful valley of 
Scbiacha. 
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The mountains by which we travelled from Siwab to this spot, 
are branches of those which I have mentioned' as appearing, at all 
times, to north of our way through the Desert, and often at but 
little distance. They rise abruptly, and as precipices, from the level 
ground, and shew a face of mere rock, without the least covering 
of soil or even of sand. Their appearance, taken together with that 
of the sea-sand which covers the Desert, indicate this vast tract to 
have been flooded, and at a period later than the great deluge. In 
the sandy j^itt beloiv these mountains is seen the surface of a vast 
calcareoTus rock, containing no substance of petrifactioln, whereas 
the mountairts near donsist of liftiestohe, crowded and filled with 
fragments of marine animals arid slidls. The strata of all these 
rocky hills lay horizontal; - 

-' -- - f . 

Westward of SiiMh\ I found two baftks or heaps of calcined 
shells, some of the size of two incheis over. My interpreter told 
me, that taking his road at some distance from me, he saw a moun^ 
tain standing singly ^^d unconnected with others, composed en* 
tirely of sheik. Mariy such vast isolated mounds are to be seen 
throughout the whole bf this district, and the bed-joints or inter- 
Btices of their strata of 8t?one (always horizontal), being filled \xp 
wkh a reddish, friable, calcareous substance, tfley often resemble 
pyramids, and in so exact and illusive a manner, that more than 
once 1 was deceived intd^ «cpectation of arrival at such building. 
The architecture of the ancient Egyptians was of the vast and 
gigantic kind; antf builders of such ambitious temper and stu- 
pendous sdheme, might readily entertain the idea of transfcMming a 
mountam into a pyramid, shaping the huge rock, already in fc«rm 
partly adapted, and casing it with wrought stones on the outside, as 
they might prefer. Some of the learned have given an opinton, that 
the Pyramids of Giza and of Saccara, were not originally erections 
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from the base, but merely hillsr of earth or stone, shaped and covered 
by the labour of man. The idea is plausible, though certainly to 
be controverted, by reasons to be drawn from history, and from 
other the best sources of fact and argument. 

I iM>w (ffoceed to the recital of an event in which I was perscm- 
ally and principally concerned. I shall give the recital in detail, as, 
in its consequences, bdng of the highest import to the future safety 
of myself, arid therewith to the progress of discovay which I have 
engaged in ; and, as it has afforded me self-confidence and new 
encouragement, ever favourable to the success of enterprize, so will 
it, I trust, give satisfaction to those who-have employed me, inspiring 
just and well-founded hopes of my finally accomplishing the great : 
purpose entrusted to my care. 

The state of quiet and security usually attending our encamp- 
ments was interrupted, whilst at Scbiacba, by the arrival of some 
Slwahans, who, about eight o'clock in the evening, came with intel«* 
H^ence, that a numerous horde of Arabs from the vicinity ofFaiume 
were hovering in the Desert, ready to fall upon our carav^. These 
messengers at the same time assured us, that the people of S^wah 
bad resolved to come to our assistoice, and to escort us to the n^t 
watering-place ; adding, ** that their little aniiy would arrive in a 
few hours, determined to risk with us every thing in opposing the 
attack of the Bedouins, whose force they rejHresented as consisting 
of from 800 to 1000 men. Our leader, the Sheik of the Twaters, 
hnmediately assembled the principal people of the caravan,. when it 
was decided not to desert our post, but to await the aiemy. Scarcely 
was our little council broke up, when we heard from afar the bray- 
ing of some hundred asses, giving notice of the approach of the 
Siwabans. They use this animal on their military excursions, from 
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the advantage it affords of more easily proceeding by narrow and 
Tugged passes among the mountains, and evading or attacking any 
^nemy, who from ignorance of the <x)untry, or from the nature of 
its cattle requiring safer roads, is obliged to confine its mgrch to 
broader defiles or Vallies. Some men w^re immediately dispatched 
from the caravan, requiring the Siwahans to halt at half a mile 
distance from our post. The night passed in disquietude and alarm: 
each got his arms in readiness, and jM'epared for a battle on the 
ensuing day. A little before sun-rise, the Siwahans advanced on 
foot, and gave apprehension of immediate attack. Some Augilans 
rode forward, to inquire their intentions, and were answered, "that 
the caravan had nothing to fear :* on reporting this to the Sheik; 
he sent the messengers back, to say he should consider and treat 
them as enemies, if they advanced a step further. On this message 
the Siwahans halted, formed a circle, and invited some Augilans to 
a conference. During all this time, I remained quiet with my bag- 

. gage, having sent my interpreter to collect intelligence of what was 
passing. Seeing him return, and judging from his manner and 
haste, that he had something of importance to communicate,^ I ran 
to meet him. He immediately accosted me with, " cursed be the 
moment, when I determined upon this journey ; we are both of us 
unavoidably lost men ; they take us for Christians and spies, and 
will assuredly put us to death." With these words he left me, and 
ran to the baggage, where he exchanged his single gun for my 
double barrdled one, and armed himself with two brace of pistols. 
I upbraided him with his want of firmness, told him ^* a steady and ' 
resolute conduct could alone preserve ourselves and friends, and 
reminded him that his present behaviour was precisely such as to 
^ve weight to the suspicions entertained :*' I further urged, " that 

^ on his own account he had nothing to fear, having for twelve 
years been a- Mahommedan, and perfectly acquainted with the 
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rellgioii and customs ; that myself alpn^ ^/y^s in danger, ami that I 
hoped to avert it^ provided ^^ did not interix^^ddle with^my, defence/' 
' ** Friend, (an^urered he,) you. will never. hc^ir of danger: but tbi? 
time you will pay fw your teinerity.*' .., .,, . 

Penceiving that terrcwr had wholly 4Bprived l>im of tjie necessary 
tempo: and recollection^ I n0vf. left him to himself, and walked up 
unarmed, but with. a iirm.and m^y Mep, to thi^ tumultuqus 
assembly. ' • / . m . ..-i \ '\ . . 

I entered^ the circle, and oQ^ed.tbe Mahometan salutation^ 
^ AssulamAkbum,'' but none of tiie Stvahans return^ ii;. Some of 
tihem immediatdy etcdatmed,-^^ Ypu ^xe of t^ ne^v Christians 
flttim Cairo, and oonke to fexj^ore ouif covntry/* . Had I at this, timc^ 
besn ai well acquainted with Mahometan fanaticism, and. die char 
vaeter of the Arabs, as I have be^n since, I should have deduced my 
defence from the very terms g[ the accusation, and stated that I w^s 
indeed from Onro, havii^ Hed from the Infidels ; as it >yas, I an^ 
swered nothing to ihis gener^ clamour, but sH down end directe4 
my i^tieech'toone of the Ckk&, whose great inHo^Dce I Icijew^,. a^d 
^Ah> had' been often in my tent wUy|str8t SixMb^ <' Tdil ipe, brodien 
(said I,) hast thou ever before known goo antntd m^ takie a joumc^y 
(tf th^ee dtij^,in parsoit of two liien^ who 4 welt in their vaiiikt for ten 
days, who 'had eaten and dtank with tliem as fri«)d^dnd wtposi^ 
tdits wer* open to them all? Thyself hast found us praying afic| 
reading the Koran; and now thou 8a3re8t we are InfiddLs. from 
Cairo; that is^ one of those from whom We fly ! Dpst' thou ^ot 
know,4}iatl6 iaagreat sin to tdl one <^ tbe faithful that he: is a 
PagaA K^l spoke this with, an eaomest and.jresoliite tone^ and.n^apy 
of the (iongr^^cAi sesmed ^m^oner.^hf it^.and disponed, to. 1;^ 
fSivourable^ to Me ; the ^mto repKed, ♦?- that, he )Vas: oqnvince^l ,we 

F 
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were not Infidels, that he had persuaded no one to this pursuit^ and 

as far as depended on him alone, he was ready to, r^um to SiwahS^ 

On ihis I turned to one of the vulgar, who^was commjinicafihg 

some of the accusations against rae to the people of our 'caravan. 

" Be thou silent^ (said I,) would to God, that I were able to speak well 

the Arabic, Iwould then ask qu^sticns of thee, and of hundreds like 

thee, who are less instructed in the hlatn than I am/' An old man 

on this observed; ^' Thi* njan \i younger than the other^and yet 

more courageous!" I immediately continued, " My friend is not 

afraid of thee, but thou oughtest to have fears of my friend : dost 

thou know what it is to reproach a man> who lives with' sultans and 

with princ6s, with being an Iniidel ?" I was then a^skbd for wfiat 

purpose we cai^ried Christi&rt |^l|K!rs. ' I now ibuTKi'that my[ inteis 

prefer hdrf unwarily sh^wA 4 ^ssport which I had obtained from 

General Bonaparte, with a view liot to be detained atJkhe French 

posts through which I was to pass to the caravan. Mydnterpieter 

at this moment came up, and finding liie aliye/and die ikssembly 

less angry and violent, thah when on beiog firs^ qaestkmed^ Ike had 

exasperatied them by inconsiderate and perplexed (anawieti^thb fiecQ- 

vered hirtisdf, and stood suflftdently. composed and coUecttd^ whilst 

I explained partly in German; partly in Arabic, what had pa(ssed« 

Kndwing, however, tliat the paper in question would be di^n^nded^ 

And hot choosing to trust jto his prudence in the maooier, of jH^^dng 

it ; r went myself for it to the tent, and returning, bought likewise 

^ ISor^n with itie. I immediatdy tendered the <papw to a. Cluef of 

the SiWibani, who having unfolded it, asked, '^ if any by-stander 

could read it/^ I could not help smiling at the question, perilojus 

as was my situation. The same questbnwas then put to uSs^ .wh^n 

r answered, '' that we did nOt understand i;v^iit it contain^ but 

yrafe told, it would alloty us to quit Ciaifoj without betng^molested.'' 

" This is the book, (interrupted iWQr'intapretbr,) whighr I WKfet* 



Stand :'* and immediately took the Koran from my liand. We were 
ordered, by reading in it, to give proof of our being truly of the 
religion. Our learning in thi» respect went far indeed beyond the 
simple ability of reading. My a>mpanion knew the entire Koran by 
heart, and as for me,. I could even' tb^ write Arabic, aiKi well too: 
which with these people, was an extraordinary proficiency in learn- 
ing. We b»d scarcely given a s^mi^ of our respective talents,., 
when the chiefs of our caravan, w|io to this.monient had been; 
silent, now. took Ipudlyoqr part; and m^y^of; the Siwahans top, 
interfered in pur favour. In^9hQrt,the inquiry ended to; our com- 
^lete advantage, though not vnthout the murmuring pf sqme in^the 
multitude, who lost the hopes of plunder wbic^ ttiQ occ^on jwgj^t 
haveai^rdecL 

Thos the chanic^ of Mussulman which I assumed wa^ firmly 
efttsO^shed, aitid I shall not be. aubjeoted in future, to lik^ inqulfies^ 
oitwhich^ perhaps^ more decisive proofs mi^ be required^ and 
whidi I could not give. The security, of my future voyage is thua 
asswsd, and so great an advantage ^xw tha9 Qompensat^ for some 
losses attending the above incident,^ but which yet I niust regret. 

During ]Ae time I was first in conf|^:^ence with the people of 
3iwah,.mid those of the caravaii,,my:ba|^ge was left with my 
interpreter; who in the paroxysms of his fears, and indeed with 
no light api»iehensi(»is of our bales of goods being searched, took 
^ my remains di mummies, my sfN^imen?, of mineralogy, my more 
4eUdled remarks, made on my way from C^ro to Sj^iacba^ and 
generally my bookst and gave them to a confidential slave of my 
Anb inmate, to bmry them in a bog ; tins w^ dooe,.ai;id I never 
afterwftrda. could retrieve ihsm^ 
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SECTION VII. 

Departure Jham Sebiacba^^^rrhal kt Augitai 

On the fifth day (reckoning by our departure from Siv^^) we 
left Schiacha, arid travdled about fotir hours, when we endamped. 
T^He next morning in two hoUrs and a half, we came to a district 
called thrfauc, where we htaked to collect fresh watei-*:'from tins 
plac^ we departed at four in the afternboh of tfife tome dkf,'Bi^ 
continued our mardi until eigh* the rtextihoming, thfdiigh i descart/ 
the level of which was interrupted by numerous sand-htHs ; at dgltt 
o'clock we stopped to reft^sh, and rested till two o'clock, when we 
again presided forward, and continued our march till aght in the 
morning, when we encamped till one. At one we a^in ^rooeeded^ 
travelied all night, and till three cf'clock the next morning, when the 
party with Whom I travelled, discovered, that during the night, we 
had wandered from the caravan ; we resolved thereon to hkit and 
await the return of day. We placed our baggage by the side «ff 
each camel, to be enabled on emergency, to load again with dis- 
patch, and I laid me down to sleep on the sand, with the bridle in 
one hand, and my firekKk in the other, and slepf soundfy tiU 
sunrise: . 

We nowdiscovered iiut caravan ; and at the ttiine tkite, that wie 
vrerenot above hdlf a mile from a sfwl, fniitful »id abounding in 
water. We immediately made up to the jdace and entait^ed. ThA 
journey from Torfattcta this spot, vfaB the most diiagreeabie ahd 
fatiguing that in the course of all my «pavels I Had experienced^ Bo«ll 
men and cattle were so wearied and exhausted, that as soon as the 
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ba^s^ wks unladen^ all resorted to sleep. We here reposed' the 
whole day, and the liext set forth for Augila, by short marches^ 
(altogether not amounting to more than nine, hours travel); ive 
used no haste, as having nothing to appi;^hend, being now inr the 

country of our friends, 

t • • • 

Oar entry into Mojabra, one of the three places betonguig to the 
dominion of Augibi, was solemn and 'affecting, ^s the greater part 
of the merchants of our caravan had here habitations and iamiUea 
The Bey of Bengasi^ Vio^r^it for the Bashaw of Tripofy^ and at 
that time resident &tjlugila, sent about twenty of his Arabs ta lipte 
Bi writing the burden of the isamels, and for which they demanded 
a smdll du^. These Arabs then ranged themsdves^ and formed » 
right wing to our caravan, drawn up fc»r prooessian. The merchants 
^ho had horses formed the left, and thepilgrin^and ordinary Arabs- 
formed the centrfe, headed by the Sheik preceded by a green fl^. 
The pilgrims marched on sin^ng; and the Arabs made their horses 
prance and curvM, and so coittimied until we approached near to 
Mojahra ; where a number of old men\and children met us, to feli- 
dtate and get a first embrace of their sons and relations, whom, on 
hearing (A the Fr^ch invasioh in Egypt, they bad given ovec as 
lost. 

We pitched our tents in* a spot adjoining^ the town, and were 
most hospitably entertained. The following night I proceeded on 
my journey towards Augila^ in company with two merchants, one* 
of whom iMX)cured me a lodging on my arrival,, it being the intention 
of the caravan to stpp longer than usual at this places 

. Xljere. ar? |hree towns within the territory of Augila ; Aligila^ 
the capital, and Mojabra^ and Meledila. The twoJast are near to. 
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each other, and both about four hours from Augila ; Mq/abra to 
die south, and Mele£la to north of the road by which we passed. 
Mojdbra and Meledila are occasbnally comprehended in the gena^ 
name of Fa//o, designating the district* . 

Augila^ a town well known in the time of Herodotus,* covers a 
space (X about one mile in circumference^ It is badly built, and the 
streets are narrow and not kept clean. The bouses are built of a 
fimestone, dug from the ndghbouring hills, and consist only of 
one stOTy or ground floor. The apartments are dark, there being 
no aperture for light but the door ; and are generally ranged round 
a small court, to which the entrance of each room faces, for purpose 
of collecting the more light. The public buildings, comparatively> 
are yet more mean and wretched. Mcjahra is of smaller extent, but 
appears proportionally more populous than Augila. ' The iiiihabltant9 
of Meledila are dii^y employed in agriculture ; those of Mqjabm 
engage mostly in trade, and pass their lives in travelling betwixt 
Cairo and Fezzan. The people iX Augila are of a more sedentary 
disposition ; though sonie of these too, were with our caravan. 

The men of the above places, who engage In the caravan trade, 
generally keep three houses ; one at Kardaffi^ near Cairo ; one at 
Mojahra, and a third at Zuiluy or sometimes at Maurzouk. Many 
have a wife and family establishment at each of these houses ; and 
others take a wife for the time, if the stay of the caravan is longer 
than usual. The men from their very youth devote themselves to 
such traveller's life. Boys from thirteen to fourteen years of age, 
accompanied our caravan the long and toilsome journey from Augila 

• Herodotus places Augila at Un days journey from the city of the Ammonians. 
Melpom. 182. N. B. Mr. Horneman was nine days on journey from Augila to 
Siwah, partly by forced marches. 
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to Fexzan on foot, or at least seldom mounting a horse. In observ- 
ing the general character of this people, I could not but remark a 
degradation, self-interestedness, and m^n and shuffling disposition, 
derived from early habits of 'petty trade, and the manner in which 
it was conducted, as contra-disdnguishing those engaged in this 
traffic, and those who remained at home. 

The men of the country are engaged in gardening and agricul-- 
ture^ but in the last to no great extent. The women are very indus- 
trious in manufacturing coarse woollen cloths of five yards in length 
and a yard and a half wide, which are called Abbe^ and are sent in 
considerable quantities to Fexzan. These cor^stitute the chief dothii^ 
of this people; they wrap theni about their bodies, and without 
even a shirt or shift under. 

Round ^2/^i7a the country is level and the soil sandy, yet, being 
well watered, is tolerably fertile. Com is not cultivated in quantity f 
sufficient for subsistence of the people. The Arabs of Bengasi^ dis- 
tant about thirteen days jotrmey, import annually both wheat and 
l^rley; and this their corii caravj^n Js generally accompanied by 
flocks of sheep for sale. 

The inhabitants of this region can generally speak the Arabic^ 
but their vulgar language is ^ dialect similar to that of Siwah> 
above noticed. 
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CHAPTER II. 

mssssssssssssssisssssssm ^ 

.^SECTION I. 

Augila, to the Confines of Temissa. 
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ooN after our anriyal at Augila^ a jnan was sent off by the chief 
oif the caravan to examine the watering-plaices as far the borders of 
the kingdom of Fezzan. This precaution became necessary from 
the increased number of people and camels, no^ forming this gjeat 
caravan, and the possibility that, from want of rain or other causes, 
the springs on the usual route might not afford suQicient water for 
so large a body. The messenger beln^ ordei:ed to use the utmost 
dispatch* returned on the twelfth day with the, happy intelligencei, 
that water was in plenty, and that he met with nothing to impede 
our journey. 

Accordingly,' the 27th pf October was the day fixed for our depar- 
ture from Augiluy and myself and party quitted the town the pre- 
ceding evening, and encamped in the open air, to be among the first 
at the breaking up and movement of the caravan. The next morn-, 
ing we set out before sunrise, and proceeded in a direction west by 
south. Our caravan was increased by companies of merchants from 
Bengasi^ Merote, and Mojabra, in all about 120 men. Many of the 
inhabitants of Augila and FallOy accompanied us part of the way. 
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and, as a mark of hdnour smd attention/ prdneed their horses and 
fired their muskets round us. This party had scarcely taken their 
leave, when an Arab riding to us in haste, gave information, that wfc 
were pursued by a large body of horse, and that they were even 
then close upon our rear. On this intelligence the camels were im- 
mediately driven by the slaves and boys to a tising ground, and 
those who had arms mustered to cover the retreat, and prevent the 
enemy's irruptfon and pillage. At the moment we were preparing 
for action, we were happily undeceived. The horsemen were troops 
of the Bey of Bengasi (then resident at Augila as I before mentipned)i^ 
and who, hearing the com^dimentary discharge of firelocks by the 
iHends who had just left us, thought we might have been, attacked, 
ftnd came out to our assistance. 

; We now resulted our march, and continued it till sunset, each 
boasting of his prowess, and what feats of arms he had before done, 
and wiiat he would have done had the Bey's troops been hostile. 

The evening we encamped in the open Desert, on a spot devoid 
of water, and so completely barren, that not even a single blade of 
herb for our camds was to be found, and we were obliged to feed 
them with what provender we had with us. 

On the second day we advanced for twelvd hours through the 
Desert, the plain consisting of soft limestone, sometimes bare, but 
more frequently covered with quicksand. . 

On the morning of the third day^ the scene somewhat altered; 
detached hills rose here and there, taking from the uniformity of 
the before level desert These mounds seemed to derive their origin 
finom a base of calcareous rock, round, and on which the sands had 
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gathered, and b6en heaped up by the winds, and' oh some to a 
considerable height From this district of hillocks and hills, com- 
mences a range of mountains called Moraf-^>, stretching far to SSW, 
and seemingly also branching towards the north. This day we en- 
camped two hoiu-s before sunset, for the purpose of awaiting the 
return of some Twaters, who separated from us about noon, to seek 
pasture for their camels. Our camp was pitched on the summit of 
a hill, at foot of which were spread a quantity of petrified shells an4 
marine substances imbedded in a soft limestone. 

On the fourth day we struck our tents very early in the radming, 
with the view of reaching a particular spot for our next encampment; 
where fresh water was to be found. The first part of our day's 
journey we travelled on a continued plain on the heights of the 
mountain. The ascent from the east had been gentle, but coming 
to the western declivity, we found the way down most steep and 
difficult. It is noted by the name of Neddeek by the Arabs. The 
way down is not only steep, but so narrow that the whole caravan 
was obliged to travel in single file, camel after camel. The p^pen- 
dicular height of this (almost) precipice was about. eighty feet. 
From the verge of the summit the prospect was most beautiful. A 
narrow vale, extending far beyond the reach of the eye, was ilhi* 
mined at some distance by the rise of sun, whose beams slanted 
over the mountain we had to pass : in regarding the level and bright- 
ness of the distant scene, we looked over a fore-groimd of cra^y 
rocks, and abrupt and frightful chasms yet remaining in gloomy 
shade; and the contrast of bright and terrific scene made the 
stronger impression on our minds, whilst from this awful iieight 
we had to meditate on the difficulty and danger of oi>r passage 
down to the plain. I followed not the narrow track of the caravan, 
but picked myself out a way down the mountain with some difficulty 
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9t)i^i risk. Coming to its base, I observed a piece of petrified wood; 
of iibout two feet long and eight inches broad ; it was the only such 
fragment I saw in these parts. Forward in the pl^n to some dis-; 
taonce/ lay huge stones, or rather rocks. They probably have been 
there from the time of some great flood,* which, on every consklera* 
tion of what I now and before saw, I must suppose to have inundated 
these countries, at some distant period, distinctively and subsequent 
to the deluge mentioned in Scripture. At same distance I cast a* 
look back to the Neddeek; its appearaiu^e of wild forms of rock 
broken into or r^it asunder, confirmed my idea of irruption of wa^. 
ters, and that the deluge had rushed from the west. Our march was. 
now directed along the valley, skirted by mountains nearly of the 
same height and form as those we had passed; at length it ex- 
panded into a wider pl^n called Sultin, where, at one o'clock, and 
after ten hours journey we encamped, and with water in plenty to 
replenish our bags for the ensuing days. 

The Jiftb and sixth days we joumied on through this Desert ; for 
so, from its barrenness and appearance, it may be justly termed, 
diough throughout abounding in springs. The waters I should, 
however, suppose to be bitter, as the Arabs dig no wells in this 
district. 

The seventh day our way lay between ranges of hills, and in the 
^nrening we came to a spot afibrding not only verdure but trees, and 
that to a considerable extent of country: under these trees we en* 
camped, and continued travelling through a very grove the best 
part of the ensuing day, when our road opened to a desert checquered 
with hiUs, and scabeoos calcareous rocks.. From one of these emi<- 
nences I first observed the' mountainous region Harutscb^ so known 

* Vide Strabo^ p. 49, 50 ; edit. Casaub. 
Gs 
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to and dreaded hy trayeHers* The marvellous narratives of calamity 
therein suflfered^.and whidi had been recited tome on our way; and 
the black and dreary appearancea which the face of the country 
offered to my view, roused toy curiosity, and I pressed on befine 
the caravan to examine a lower mountain, which, like a promon<» 
tory jutted towards us befc»ie the rest. The soil of the desert near 
was stony, the stones consisting of calcareous limestone. The 
tnountain presented the farm of an imperfect cone: its strata I take 
to have Iain originally horizontal, as those of the hills passed on our 
route, but from some convulsion, they are now broken, turned over, 
and promiscuously confused. The substance of whidi the mountain 
consists, on fracture, and as to colour, resembles the ferruginous 
basalt ; and such I take it to be. Range upon range of dreary and 
black mountains succeed, anfl for^i the only prospect! 

As the caraVan was approaching^ I dismounted, and sat me dawn 
close to a large stone which formed my table, whilst I partook of 
such frugal. &re as the Arab carries vnth him on these occasions. 
When I rose up the caravan had passed the prominence of the moun- 
tain and disappeared. The ground, however, being firm, and thence 
the rpad to be easily traced, I was under no anxiety; though after 
half an hour's march, somewhat surprised at not yet discovering my 
old companions, I took out my spy-glass, when I descried at a little 
distance four Moroccans, whom I rode up to and accosted : they told 
me that the caravan had already encamped at a short distance from 
the road, to pasture theirjcamela, and that they themselves .were ia 
search of water to satisfy their thirst I was inclined to be of their; 
party, but was fearful of giving uneasiness ta my people by longer [ 
absence from the caravan, which, from^its JiresEnow^kibdled^I Easily* 
discovered and rejoined. 
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The nmtb day we travelled between black and dreary hills; our 
road meandering through narrow and dismal ravines, now and 
then spreading to. some width, having some gisass and even a 
tree, and sometimes opting to a spacse of valley, of which the 
herbage looked fresh, and even luxuriant, from the copious rains 
which fall in this mountainous region, fertilizing the soil after it is 
washed down. 

Our watwing-place consisted of pools of mere rain water from» 
the hills, and was situate at the edge of a valley of about six miles* 
draiit, shewing not only a rich verdure, but bearing shrubs ^nd 
trees: Here we saw some gazelles, but so shy, that we could not 
get a shot at thi^n. 

We passed our tenth, eleventh, and twelfth d^s incessantiy almost 
in mm*ch through this dreary solitude ; yet we could not expedite 
our joum^ as we wished. Sometimes we were obliged to wander 
from our direct line with the windings of our only path ; at otl^r 
times we were forced to move on slowly and with difficulty, over^ 
layers of loose stone for half a mile together: in the course of qnr 
of those days, I ventured on a walk to the south, accompanied by 
my Arabian servant and some Twaters. We could easily, on foot,, 
outstrip the caravan under all its impediments of march. Every 
where I found the mountains of like appearanoi^as exhibited to the. 
tcttveller on the common road, with the only difierence that views 
even more dreary and terriiie occasionally caught the eye : it haying, 
been matter of course to work and conduct the road along the least: 
rugged vallies. 

On>tbe afternoon of ihethirt^nth day, we brokeat length from* 
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this dark r^on into an extensive plain. Here we continiied on 
march for some hours, when we came te ranges of low calcareous 
mountains, and about sunset ^icamped at the entrance c^ the defile 
which leads through them. 

t>n the morning of th^ fifteenth I placed myself among the fore- 
most of the caravan, consisting chiefly of poor pilgrims, hastening 
to precede the other company, with a view of first quenching their 
thirst at the spring, which on that day we were to arrive at. On 
coming to the watering-place I perceived a well already cleaned 
and in order, and several Twaters lying round. I placed myself 
near and prepared for breakfast. An old man had laboured a 
shorter cut across the sand to be sooner at the well ; after mutual 
salutation, I offered him a handful of dates and some meat ; these 
lie thankfully accepted, kissing them and rubbing them on his 
forehead. Putting the provisions down on the ground^ he got to 
the spring, and continued drinking for a considerable time, and 
recited his prayer Elbam-Dulillab with great devotion. He told 
me, that for three days past he had been without his requisite por- 
tion of water. This man (as himself told me), was above sixty 
years old ; and this was his third voyage from Fez to Mecca, with- 
out possessing the least means of accommodation for the journey; 
without preparation of food for his subsistence ; nay, even without 
water, excepting what commiseration and the esteem in which his 
pilgrimage was held, might procure for him, from the charity and 
regard of travellers better provided in the caravan. 

We reposed the rest of the day on this spot, distant from our 
last encampment four hours march, and our chief dispatched a mes- 
senger to Mourzouk, to give notice of arrival of the caravan on the 
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frontier of the kingdom, and to bear a letter of respect to the sultan 
from each merchant individually. 

And now, on the sixteenth^ (dating by our departure from 
Augila)^ we came again to the society of men: a march of nine 
hours bringing us to Temissay situated within the territory of 
Fezzan« 
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SECTION 11. 

Observations an the Region of the Hamtscb. 

The mountainous desert of Harutscb is thie most remarkable region 
that came within scope of my observation during this journey ; its 
extent has been stated to me at seven days journey over, from 
north to south ; and at five days from east to west : but in a subse* 
quent voyage from Fezzan to Tripoly, I fell in again vwth a branch 
or tract of the Harutscb^ and was there told, that it yet extended fur- 
ther to the west. At Mourzouk, too, I was informed of black moun- 
tains on the road leading southward to Bomou, on whose hdghts 
the climate was of very cold temperature, and whence the people of 
Mourzouk obtained their iron ; and I conjecture that such moun- 
tainous tract may be a further branch of the Harutscb^ though having 
indeed no positive information or proof of the immediate junction 
or connection of these regions. 

The rugged, broken, and altogether wild and terrific scene which 
this desert tract affords, leads strongly to the supposition that its 
surface at some period took its present convulsed form and appear- 
ance from volcanic revolution. Its inequalities of ground are no 
where of great altitude. The general face of country shews conti- 
nued ranges of hills, running in various directions, rising from eight 
to twelve feet only above the level of the intermediate ground ; and 
between which branches, (on perfect flats, and writhout any gradual 
ascent of base or fore-ground,) rise up lofty insulated mountains, 
whose sides are exceeding steep from the very base. A mountain 
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of this description, situated midway on journey over this desert, and 
north of our caravan road, is by the Arabs termed Stres; it has the 
appearance of being split from the top down to the middle, I was 
prevented from particular examination of it, but soon, on our cara* 
van halting, had the opportunity of inspecting another of the same 
kind. 

This mountain I perceived, from the foot to the summit, to be 
covered with detached stones, such as wholly constitute the lower 
hills. The small plain from which this mountain rose, was encom- 
passed by rows of hills, such as above described, closely running 
into each other, and connected as a wall. The flat within was over- 
spread with white quicksand, on which lay, irr^ulariy scattered, 
large blocks of stone, of like nature and substance as that generally 
throughout this desert* With some trouble I procured a sample of 
the earthy stratum beneath the sand : it seemed to me, at the time, to 
have the appearance of ashes thrown out from a volcano ; but I have 
since lost the paper which contained the specimen, and cannot fur- 
ther confirm the accuracy of my first observation. In the vicinity 
of this mountain, I found stones of smaller bulk and /a reddish co- 
lour, resemWing that of burnt bricks ; some of these were one-half 
red, the other blackish ; the red part had hot the same weight or 
density, on fracture, as the black : the fiMtner is more porous and 
spongy, and bears a general resemblance to slags or scorise. 

The stony substance, of which the mass of these mountains con- 
sists, varies in colour and density ; in some parts heavy and com- 
pact, in others having small holes and cavities. These species of 
stone are intermingled, and I could not discover iti either, any extra- 
neous matter or substance. ' ' "' 
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The stratificatian or lay of these stones is perfectly horizontal, 
but often disturbed ; parts of the first layer sinking into and mixing 
with the second below, and the second with the third. Sometimes 
the strata take an oblique direction; sometimes are promiscuously 
confused, and sometimes no strata appear at all ; and a series of low 
hills is formed of one solid mass of rock, with fissures in direction 
to the north. The plain too shews occasionally level rock of the 
like nature and substance, in parts where bare of sand or soil. The 
whole of this region of hillocks, hills, rocks, and mountains^ is, in 
parts, intersected by vales, occasionally having water ; and though 
the soil is of white sand, yet it is so far fertile as to produce single 
trees, and pasturage for beasts ; in these productive spots are fre- 
quently to be seen the tracks and slots of game. Often, when I 
thought I could so do without danger of losing my way, I struck 
into one of the narrow ^ales running;^ apparently in the same di- 
rection as our caravan road ; and occasionally led away to defiles 
becoming more narrow and rugged, I repented my indiscretk>n, 
whilst thus separated from my company, and exposed to attack 
from Bedouins, with dependence for safety on my single salwre and 
pistols. On reg^ning the caravan, it yet occurred that my danger 
had not been great, for what Arab robber could look for a traveller 
in such a tract, or suppose any hardy enough to wandar therein 
from his troop, excepting, inde^^ some wretched Moroccan pilgrim' 
in search of wat^r I 

In the course of these excursions, on the side of one of these 
narrow vales, winding among the mountains, I observed a narrow. 
bT^^nch or inlet, towards the termination of which the rocky heiglirts 
from each side close<^ and formed a cavern of about nine feet deep, 
and five feet wide; and, considering its appearance and sitiia^tipn in 
this desolate, obscure, and mournful region, I was inspired with 
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fediAg», as on viewing the entrance to ibe subterraneous wwld^ and 
veiry passage^ ad inferos. 

My interpreter told me, that at some time when I had tak^i 
another path, and when the caravan was travelling about midway 
through the mountains, he saw a cavern in which the stones to a . 
cctfisiderable depth were black, and that under these lay a stratum 
of white stones. On travelling afterwards from Fezzan to Tripdy, 
in continuation of the Haratsch, (as I supposed it}, i myself observed 
ranges of basaltic hills, alternate with ranges of calcareous hills. 
My interpreter brought me a specimen of the white stone taken 
from the cave Irimsdf had seen, but I think was not happy in its 
selection, it consisting of a mere lump of indurated argillaceous 
earth, such as often adha*es to limestone. 

In respect to the many hills, and their curious ranges and direc* 
tion, the Harutsch exhibits a similitude to the excrescences on the 
bordering mountains I refer to in a subsequent journey ; it agrees 
too in the circumstance of single stones scattered on the surface, 
which, in the Harutsch, are distinguished as being only of one 
species or substance, peculiar to the district. There is too a further 
analogy in the plains formed of bare rock; and in the white quick- 
sand covering other levels, and laying round the mountains, and up 
their base, though to no considerable height. 

Contiguous to the Harutscb-el^assuat, or black Harutsch, lies 
the white Harutsch, or Harutscb-eUahiat. 'Hie country denoted by 
this appellation is a vast plain, interspersed with mounds or isolated 
hills, and spreads to the mountains rising towards Fezzan. The 
stones covering the surface of this plain have the appearance of be- 
ing glazed, and so too every other substance, and even the rocks 

Ha 
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which occasionally rise or project from the leviel; Among the stones 
are found fragments of large petrified marine animals, but mostly 
shells closed up and insolidated. These shells struck or thrown 
forcibly oh others, give a shrill sound, a^ the fracture pmsedts a 
vitreous appearance. 

The low^ bare, calcareous hills which border the plain, are, by 
the Arabs, comprised in the Harutscb-eUahiat ; but they are of a 
nature very different. Of all diat 1 have seen, this range of hills 
contains the most petrifactions; These mountains tise immediately 
steep from the level, and the matter of which th^y are formfed is 
alone friable limestone, in which the petrifactions are so loosely im* 
bedded, that they may be taken out with ease; they consist of petri- 
fied conchs, snail-shells, fish, and other marine substances. I found 
heads of fish that would be a full burthen for one man to carry. In 
the adjacent vallies are shells in great number, and of the same kind 
as those found on the great plain, and which i as I before mentioned,, 
have the appearance of being glazed. 
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SECTION III. 

Arrival at Temissa, and further Journey./. 

We were yet an hour's inarch distant from Temissa, when the 
inhabittots of that place greeted the caravan with weloome and 
ccMigratulationon arrival. They put questions without number, con- 
cerning our health, intermingling wishes for peace in the Arabian 
stile and manner. The incessant repetition of the same wdrds ap- 
peared to me extraordinary, but I was soon given to understand, that 
it denoted polite manners, according to usage of the country. The 
more noble and educated the man, the oftener did he repeat his 
questions. A well dressed young man attracted my particular atten- 
tion, as an adept in the perseverance and redundancy of salutation. 
Accosting an Arab of Augila, he gave him his tmnd, and detained him 
a considerable time with his civilities, when the Arab being obliged 
to advance with greater speed to come up again with his companions, 
the youth of Fezzan thought he should appear deficient in good man* 
ners if he quitted him so sooft : for near half a mile he kept running 
by his horse, whilst all his conversation was. How dost thou fare ? 
Well, how art thou thyself? Praised be God thou art arrived in 
peace! God grant thee peace I How dost thou do, &c. &c. 

On our approach to Tetnissa, the pilgrims arranged themselves 
yrith their kettle drum and green flag. The merchants form«d a 
troop, at head of the caravan, and' pranced and- curvetted their 
horses as they led on, and in this manner we passed on to our 
place of encampment near the town, whiLst the women assembled 
without the walls, wdconaed us in their Arabian custom with 
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SECTION IV, 

OfZuila. 

ZuiLA being a place of impoltanice in the territory of Fezzan, and 
the i^ce of residence, not only of many leading and wealthy men, 
but of relations to the family of the Sultan ; we halted at some 
little distance from the town, and prepared to do the proper honours 
of our jirtivaL 

The merchants, their pages and slaves dressed themselves in their 
best apparel ; and the Sbeik ordered his green flag to be borne be- 
fore him, in honor to the Sbereefs who live in this place. We had 
scarcely formed ourselves in procession, when we perceived twenty 
horsemen, mounted on white horses, with a- green flag carried in 
their centre. It was the Shereef Htndy, the principal man of the 
town, who with his eight sons and other relations, was come out 
to meet us: at some distance followed a great number of men and 
boys on foot. They joined our caravan, and we passed together near 
the town, vnth huzzas and discharge of muskets, till we reached 
our (dace of encatQpment and pitched our tents. 

Many other inhabitants then came out to us, some from curiosity, 
and some to barter their goods; all behaved with the greatest de- 
c*)rum and regularity ; but the family of the Sbereef was distin- 
guished by its particular complacency and politeness of manners: 
they wore the Tripolitan dress, but over it a fine Soudan shirt 
or Tob. The dealings of the caravaft, on this occasion, were 
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considerable, and especially with the women, who purchased va- 
nous articles of ornament, in exchange for garden^tufF, milk, and 
poultry. 

Zuila has received the name of Belled-el- Sbereef, or town of the 
Shereefs: in former times it was an important place, and its circum- 
ference appears to have been thrice the extent of what it is now. 
Some of the Shereefs family told me, that some centuries past Zuila 
had been the residence of the sultans, and the general rendezvous 
of the caravans : and even yet the voyage to Fezzan is termed, the 
voyage to Seela, by the caravan from Boraou. 

This little city stands on a space of about one mile in circuit; as 
in Augila, the houses have only a ground floor, and the rooms are 
lighted from the door. Near the centre of the town, are the ruins 
of a building seve^l stories high, and of which the walls are very 
thick; and report says, this was formerly the palace. Without the 
town near the southern wall, stands an old mosque, little destroyed 
by time, serving as a sample of the ancient magnificence of Zuila; 
it contains in the middle a spacious hall or saloon, encompassed by 
a lofty colonnade, behind which runs a broad passage, with en- 
trances to various apartments belonging to the establishment of the 
mosque. At some little distance further from the city, appear 
ancient and very lofty edifices, which are the tombs of shereefs, 
who fell in battle, at time the country was attacked by Infidels. 

The environs of Zuila are level, supplied with water, and fertile. 
The groves of date trees are of great extent; and itsJnhabitants ap- 
pear to pay more attention to agriculture than those of adjoining 
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In the evening we had further proof of the Arab hospitality of 
yore. A slave of the ShereePs, brought to each tent a dish of meat 
and broth, and ten small loaves; this most ancient custom the Sheik 
of the Sultan keeps up and strictly adheres to on arrival of each 
caravan ; soon after, he sent to each of us three small loaves for the 
morrow's breakfast. • 
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SECTION V. 

Farther journey — and arrival at Mourzouk. 

VV E left the hospitable Zuila the ensuing morning, and having 
passed through a grove of date trees, came to an extensive and oj^en 
plain over which we marched seven hours, and then arrived at 
Hemara\ a, small village, thin in people, and wretched in appearance, 
though the country round is most fertile. Here for the first time I 
was regaled with the great Fezzan dainty of locusts or grass- 
hoppers, and a drink called lugibi. The latter is composed of the 
juice of date trees, and when fresh is sweet and agreeable enough 
to the taste, but is apt to produce Hatulencies and diarrhoea. At 
first I did not relish the dried locusts, but when accustomed, grew 
ftmd of them: when eaten, the legs and wings are broken off and 
the inner part is scooped out, and what remains has a flavour similar 
to that of red herrings, but more delicious. 

The succeeding day we were on march before sunrise; our mad 
crossed a plain, with date trees to the* south, among which I de- 
scried several small villages. I was till noon separated from my 
usual party, the Sultan's Shdk of Zuik bdng pleased to select me 
as his particular companion. His ordinary clotl^s were very much 
worn, and even ragged; he had a cloak, the badge of his high 
office; he chose to ride vsdth me (as he said) because he deemed it 
dishonour to ride with the merchants. When permitted to quit him 
and rejoin my old comrades^ I found them in great glee and spft*its, 
at being so near the place where they had houses and ferailies; 

I2 
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their gladness, however, soon received alloy, for the officers of the 
Sultan met us to take account of the bales and merchandize, which 
had not being usually done till arrival at the gates of M ourzouk ; 
and the merchants had been in the habit of previously disponing of 
at least a third of their goods, in order to evade the duties. Some 
however, had contrived to intermingle thdr baggage with that of 
the pilgrims, who pay no duties. Rather out of humour with what 
had passed, our traders of the caravan agreed vath a proposal of 
the Sheik to make a forced march to Tragen, wherQ we amved at 
sunset 

At this place we reposed the whole of the «isuing day, employed 
in preparation for honourable appearance before the Sultan, who 
usually rides out to meet the caravan, in pious respect to the i»l- 
grims returning from Mecca. The Sultan sent forward «)me camels 
laden with meat and bread, which were here distributed. The next 
morning we jwoceeded, and after eight hours march, pitched our 
camp near to the chapd and tomb of Sidibiscbir, a holy man of 
great renown in ancient times, and from whom the village near is 
likewise named Sidihiscbir. The following day was to be that of 
our interview with the Sultan. On that day, xhei'jtb of November, 
we finished our long and perilous journey, arriving, after a three 
hours march, in the immediate vicinities of Mourzouk. 

The Sultan had ppsted himself on a riking ground, attended by 
a numerous court, and a multitude of his subjects^ 

^ Our caravan halted, and every person of the caravan, of any 
impoftance, dismounted to salute him. With others I approached, 
and found the sultan seated on an ok]r£ashioned elbow chair, coveped 
with a doth striped red and gre^^ and placed at extremi^ of an 
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oval area, round which soldiers were drawn up, of but mean appear- 
ance. The sultan himself wore the Tripolitan vest, and over it a 
shirt or frock, embroidered with silver, in the Soudan manner. 
Close to him, on each side, were white Mamelukes and Negro slaves, 
with drawn sabres ; behind these were six banners, and black and 
half-naked slaves, holding lances and halberds, of a fashion as old 
perhaps, as the times of Saladin. We entered the circle by an open- 
ing left facing the sultan, and about the middle of the area: accord- 
ing to the ceremonial of his court, we pulled off our slippers, and 
ap[MX)ached barefoot to kiss his imperial hand. Each having paid 
his compliment, alternately passed to right or left, and seated him^ 
self behind the sultan : the merchants being thus ranged in two 
equal groups on either side the throne ; lastly entered the Sheik of 
the pilgrims, with his sabre drawn, and kettle-drum, and green flag 
of Mecca borne before him. The pilgrims followed, chaunting 
praises to God, who had so far conducted them in safety ; and con- 
tinued their hymns until the Sultan was pleased to dismiss their 
leader, with a gracious promise pf sending his royal present of dates 
and meat to ev^ tent. This ceremony of audience being over, 
the Sultan remounted his horse and rode back to the city of 
Mourzouk, preceded by ketde-drums and banners, and amidst his 
lance-men and halberdiers; whilst his courtiers, joined by the 
Arabs o( our caravan, pranced and curvetted their horses on each 
flank of the procession. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Some Account of Fezzan. 

The greatest length of the cuitivated part of the kingdom of 
Fezzan, is about 300 English miles from north to south, and the 
greatest width 900 miles from east to west ; but the mountainous 
region of Harutscb to the east, and other deserts to the south and 
west, are reckoned within its territory. , 

The borderers on the north are Arabs, nominally dependant on 
Tripoly, but their obedience is merely nominal, and they take each 
opportunity of public weakness or commotion to throw off the yoke. 
Fezzan to the east is bounded by the Harutscb, and line of deserts. 
To the south and south-east is the country of the Tibboes. To the 
south-west that of the Nomadic Tuaricks. On the west are Arabs. 

The kingdom contains a hundred and one towns and villages, of 
which Mourzouk is the capital. The principal towns next in order 
to the imperial residence are Sockna, Sihba, Hun, and Wadon to the 
north; Gatron to the south; Terma to the west; and Zuila to the 
east. 

The climate of Fezzan is at no season temperate or agreeable. 
During the summer the heat is intense ; and when the wind blows 
jfrom the south is scarcely supportable, even by the natives. The 
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winter might be moderate were it not for the prevalence of a bleak 
and penetrating north wind during that season of the year, and 
which chilled and drove to the fire not only the people of the place, 
but even myself, the native of a northern countiy. 

It rains at Fezzan seldom, and then but little in quantity. From 
November 1798 to June 1799, there was not a single thunder storm ; 
the 31st of January, 1799, there were some faint lightnings without 
thunder. Tempests of wind are however frequent, both from the 
north and the south, whirling up the sand and dust, so as to tinge 
the very atmosphere yellow. There is no river, nor indeed a rivulet 
deserving note throughout the whole (X)untry. The soil is a deep 
sand covering calcareous rock or earth, and sometimes a stratum of 
argillaceous substance. 

Dates may be termed the natural and staple produce of Fezzan. 
In the western parts of the kingdom some senna is grown, and of 
a quality superior to that imported from the country of the Tibboes. 
Pot-herbs, and generally vegetables of the garden, are plentiful.. 
Wheat and barley are suited to the soil and climate, but from inex* :^. 
pertness or difficulties attending the mode of tillage, and generally 
from indolence of the people and oppressions of the government, 
com is not raised sufficient for the inhabitants, and they rely 
for subsistence on importations from the Arab countries bordering 
Fezzan to the north. 

Very little attention is bestowed on the rearing of beasts. Homed 
cattle are to be found only in the most fertile districts ; and are ev«i 
there but few in number; they are employed in drawing water from ) 
the wells, and are slaughtered only in cases of extreme necessity. > 
The ordinary domestic animal is the goat. Sheep are bred in the 
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southern parts 6f the kingdom ; but the general supply is furnished 
by the bordering Arabs. The wool is manufactured into abbes, or 
coarse woollen cloths, the general clothing throughout the country; 
with the meat the very skins are roasted, whilst fresh, and eaten. 
The horses are but few: asses are the beasts of general use, whether 
for burthen, draught, or carriage. Camels are excessively dear, and 
only kept by the chief people, or richer m^^hants. All these 
animals are fed with dates or date kernels. 

The commerce of Fezzan is considerable, but consists merely of 
fbrdgn merchandize. From October to February, Mourzouk is the 
great market and place of resort for various caravans from Cairo, 
^Bengasi, Tripoly, Gadames, Twat, and Soudan, and for other 
smaller troops of traders, such as Tibboes of Rschade, Tuaricks, 
and Arabs. The trade from Cairo is carried on by the merchants 
of Augila ; that from Tripoly, chiefly by the inhabitants of Sockna, 
and but by few either of Fezzan or Tripoly. The commerce with 
Soudan, is conducted by way of the Tuarick Kolluvi, by the native 
Agades ; the trade with Bomou is managed by the Tibboes of Bil- 
ma. The caravans coming to Mourzouk from the south or west, 
bring, as articles of commerce, slaves of both s&ies, ostrich feathers, 
^bette, tiger skins, and gold, partly in dust, partly in native grains, 
to be manufactured into rings and other ornaments, for the people 
of interior Africa. From Bomau copper is imported in great quan- 
tity. Cairo sends silks, melayes (striped blue and white calicoes), 
woollen cloths, glass, imitations of coral, beads for bracelets, and 
likewise an assortment of East India goods. The merchants of 
Bengasi, who, usually join the caravan from Cairo at Augila, import 
tobacco manufactured for chewing, or snuffy and sundry wares fabri- 
cated in Turkey* 
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The. caravan, fnw Tripoly, chiefly deals in paper» false corals, 
fire^^ps, sahres^^ Hnivens/ an^ the cloths called abbes, aod .in isd 
worsted papSf TJ[K)se tradiBg from GadameSy bring nearly the same 
articles.. The .^malkr caravans of Tuaricks and Arabs ^ import butr 
ter^ oil^ fat«ai>d.com ; an4 those coming from the more southern 
-districts, bfing senna, ostrich feathers, ati4 camels for the slaughter- 
house. • : • 

Fezzan is governed by a sultan, descendant from the family of 
the Shereefs. Tt^ trjwlition Is, that the ancestors of the -reigiiing 
prince, coming from western Aftica, invaded and conquered Fezsan 
about 500 yeajrs past. The fi^ltafn re^os over his dominitms with 
unlimited power, but he holds them tributary td the Bash^iw q( 
Tnpoly: the;ap5iQunt<)f tribute was formerly 60OQ dollars, it is now 
i^uci^ to 4000 ;..9n4 anf pfQoer of the bashaw comes annually to 
Mpurzoukjto receive th)s SMm, or its value in gold, senna, or slaves. 
This of]Ficer, M^hilst in comipission, is called Bey^eUnobe^ Qn his 
4epaiitureifrcim Tripoly, which is ev€fry year Jji November, be takes 
all travelling merchants^un4er his rproteettefti and ijeturfting. fw>m 
Tripoly to Mourzouk, I shall avail myself of the opportunity. 

The pnesfen^ saltan assames. the titte <' Sultan Muhammed-bm 
Sultan MansUr;'' atud this^ title is engraved -on. a large seal, which 
he:ap|4ie$ to acts of authority . or coit€*pondenoe. within Ws realms 
t^t when w^i^ng t^^t^e bashaw. of, Tripoly, he. use/s a smaUev 
seal, on which, instea«J/of the pame -^t^^tew, that of iS£w* qnly, is 
engraved. ^ ::.-•■' > '..'••.-;•• 

The thro^ pf Feazan Js ))e]n^itary : the cKuwn, howevesr, de- 
scends; not in;aU cases, dii»ctly ^<ho father ta eon : it is the, eldest 
prince^ pf-^he r<ypl. fanoUyi- Y^bOj succeeds j and such may be a 

K 
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tUE^bow^ m pnferaiOB to « son who h younger. Hhs «aBtom ^re- 
^iciently docasbns bloodshed : the son i!>f the deceased sidtan may 
lie of Aufficient age to gdwwn, thoc^h youilger than ^ collateral 
heir ; «nd fiainng interest and- adherents Armed by his past high 
connections and sitaation, -wSi often be ready to ooiitrovert the law 
of succession^ as inaf^^afok In principle to the casfe of himself and 
otKnpetitor, equally arrived at the age of manhood and discreHon : 
the question of right is then decided by the sword. 

The Suhim's pahfee (or hdate) Is situate wltl^ the circumvalla* 
tion of the castle or fortrass of Mour»>uk : he Hyds there retirsi 
ismd with no other inmafet but <$)^ eunuchs, >whb Wut tipbn Mn. 
His Harem is contiguous ; he never entei« it, but €he female whom 
he at any time wishes i» see, is conducted to his ^pattment The 
Hanm consbls of a Saltana, who, by rufes of ^ empire, must' be 
cifthefiaiBSyt>f theShereefsof ^^^k&t^'or 2M2l<t,«nd«r about forty 
slaves. Tfiese last are often sold and i>eplaced by withers, If they do 
not bear diSdren to the sultiw, or do not otherwise «ndear dieiiH 
sdvcs to liim by superior etrnms and acooAip'KGiiinents. 

Thoe is a place set apart within the precincts of the castle, fat 
those who attend on public bunness, #om whidi a iong naxtow 
vestibule leads to a doorivhiDh opens info4he pi4ficipal apartnsent «f 
tlie stdtan. The opening <<if that door is ^innoiimced by the beerting 
of lEetde-droms, «5 a Mgmd ai au<Hence. ^he door of ao^enoe is 
opened three 'times in eaeh day. Those ^lo on account of reject 
or bufflness, attend for introduction, are coiducted by the long 
narrow passage between slaves, who incessantly repeat, " >ffoy God 
prolong the Sfe of the sultan f ^ On coming to the door, the sultan 
aj^ears opposite, seated oh an <fld fasiiioned elbow duur -r»s^ some 
stq», vid feimBig his throne; The penon introdoeed, aptMXMehes, 
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kissn tfte hand of tiie saltan, raises: it so as to touch his forehettd, 
then quits it^ and kneels before him. He is permitted to state his 
case, and address the sultan in ordinary and plain language, but 
pardcukr attmtion must be gtren, diat the expresskms, ^* God 
prolong thy Itfe;*^ '^ God protect thy country, Sx.V be frequently 
intermingled ; and at each presentation^ it is customary to offer a 
small present It is only on Fridays, or on some solemn fiestival, 
that the sidtan appears without the castle walls, and then he is at- 
tended by his whole court. He goes on Fridays to the gieat mosque^ 
on horseback : on other days of solemnity cur puidc occask>n, he 
rides on a plain without the town, where his courtiers prance and 
ran their horses round luro, and exhibit dieir skiD in equestrian 
exercises, and in the art of siiooting* 

The sultan's couit or ofikial attendants are, the hiUdyma, or first 
minister ; the keijumma, or second ministers and the general o£ fas 
forces ; a number of black slaves, and a few white slaves, who are 
by tl^ Mahometans termed Mamekrices. The kahdyma and kei- 
j^etnmaiMLst bo^ be ttee4x>m men ; whalevi^ tbeii^ nominal nmik, 
they at present have but littte influence^ All the inilerest and power 
rests with the Mamelukes, who are mostly Europeans, Greeks, 
Genoese, or tfieir immediate deseendants. The black slaves, are- 
purchased whilst yet hcjs, and are educated for the court according 
to their dispositions^ and talents ; some of these too have gamed 
great ascendancy with the sultan. 

The apparel of the suhan, on days of state and o^tmony, consifsts' 
of a large white frock or shirt, made in the Soudan manner, of sinff^ 
and brocaded with silver and gold, or of satin Interwoven with 
silver. Under this frock, he wears the ordinary dress of the Tripo- 
titans; but the most remark^le appearance is that of his turban. 
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which, from the fore to the hinder part, extends a full yai^i^aiiid is 
not less than two thirds of a yard in breadth. 

The revenues of the sultan are produced from certain assessments 
of tax on all gardens and cultivated lands, and frbm arbitrary fines 
and requisitions. The slaves employed in collecting these imposts, 
are most exorbitant and oppressive, if not bribed. The sultan dep- 
rives further income from duties on foreign trade, paid by the several 
caravans. That from Cairo pays from six to eight dollars lor each 
camel load. The caravans from Bornou and Soudan pay two mat-- 
kals, for each slave on sale. He further possesses a territorial re^ 
venue, collected from domains of the crown ; from salt-pods ; from 
the natron lakes; and from the royal gardens and woods. The 
present sultan has made great addition to his treasures by predatory 
expeditions, which he occasionally directs against the Tibbots of the 
tribe of Burgu. 

The puWc expenditure consists chiefly in mmntenance of the 
sukan, his court, and palace. The cadi and department of justioer 
tho0Q of the rdigious order, and the great officers of govemojent, 
are severally supported from the produce of date-tree woods. and 
gardens, granted as usufruct to those holding the respective offic^^ 
The princes of the royal family are supported from the proceeds oi 
appropriate territory, and by o^ain proportions of com delivered 
weekly from the sultan's stores, and from occasional exactions on 
the people, levied by their personal authority, and by means of their 
slaves. Such oppressbn is a natural result of the powers of coUec-* 
tion, and means of enforcement, and adjudication of light, beh^ 
vested in each occasional lord of the domain. 

Justice is administered by an officer, termed the cadi : his deciskxis 
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are directed l^ the Mahometan law, old customs, and est^bfoked' 
practice; with exeeption to criminal cases, in which judgment is 
arbitrary, or referred to the sultan. In the absence of the cadi, his 
secretary or soib?, performs the office. 

The dignity of a cadi, or chirf judge, is hereditary in a certain 
family, ever since the present race of sultans was established on 
the throne. The sultan, in each instance of demise or vacancy, 
sdects from this family, such individual tp fill the office of cadi, 
as ia iwted for learning ; or in other words, who can best read and 
write. 

Besides the cadi, all the princes of the sultan's family, claim a 
right of jurisdictic^^ and evai of imposing corporal punishments. 

The cadi is, at the same time, chief of the clergy, and possesses 
great influence and authority with the people ; the next to him in 
rank, is the itnan kbir, or great Iman. 

The population of Fezzan is not easily determined. On loose 
estimate, I should state the inhabitants throughout, at about 70, 
or 75,000 souls. All of them, without exception, profess the Maho- 
metan religion. The colour or complexion of the people varies »; 
those of the northern parts of the country, for the most part, have 
a complexion and features, similar to those of the Arabs. In the 
southern districts, they have mixed with the natives of the gijeat 
nations bordering on that quarter, and bear a resemblance' tp the 
Tibboes and to the Tuaricks. The genuine or indigenous race of 
Fezzans, may be described as a people pf but ordinary stature and 
thdr limbs by no means muscular or strong, their colour a deep 
hrown^ their hair black and shcH't^ tiieir form of face such as, in 
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tjoiMpe^ wt ibouldierm r^ular, and tbeir raise less flattoted thm 
Aat (tftfaenegra 

The mein^ the walk, and every motion and gesture of the peopde 
of Fezzan, denote a want of energy, either of mind or body. The 
tyrannic gdvemment, the general poverty of the country, and their 
only food consisting of dates, or a kind of farinaceous pap, witb no 
meat, and rardy with even a little lancki oil cmt &t, contribute at 
once to weakness of frame, and dejection of spirit. Even in diose 
parts, where the race may be supposed ft>be ameltorated 1^ a mii^ 
ture with the Arabs, there is no eneigy of character, no industry. 
Arts and manufactures, will of course supply but a poor and scanty 
diapter, exhibiting few artides^ and no ingenuity: throug^ut 
Mourzouk, I could not &id one single skilful artificer in any trade 
or work ; indeed, there are no other tradesmen, but shoemakers 
and smiths. The latter wwk every metal without distihctkn;. and 
the same man who forges shoes for the sultan's horse, makes irngs. 
for his^ princesses. The women, indeed, fabricate coarse wooIliM 
cloths, called abbes ; but for the goodness or value of their manu* 
facture the reader may form his own estimate, when toid, that the 
¥Feaver^9 shuttle is unknown, and that the woof is inserted into the 
warp thread by thread, and the whole worked solely by hand. 

The dress of the people of Fezzan consists of a shirt or frodcy 
made of a coarse linen or cotton cloth, brovght from Cairo, and die 
ahbe so often mentioned. The middling classes wear frocVs made 
at Soudati, of dyed Uue cloth. The richer people and the Mame*^ 
hikes erf* the sultan are clothed m the Tripdlitan halnt, over which 
^y wear a Soudeui shirt of vari^ated pattern and colours, and 
fifeewiae the abbe. The omamentsd distinctk>ns of dress are chiefly 
confined to the head-dress, and to rings on the arms and leg^. The 
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\MAjf of a chief or «ed&y man of Fezzan divides her hair into seven 
long curls or tresses ; one of these is imerbraided with long s^ips of 
l^k lesdier^ terminatmg in a bow ; die otlier six tresses are bound 
moid t^ a gih leather strop, and at the end of each is a trinket, 
which a sketch will best describe. 



No. ^ A long stick of coral. 
£^ 9. Small pieces of amber, 
g, 3i, ^ Little sflver bells, 
4, 4. Silver or brass wire. 




In addition to diese ornaments, the Fezzan woman fastens to the 
top of her head silkai cords, on which are strung a number of silver 
rings, and which hang on each side pendant to her shoulder. The 
CMS -of ladies of ratdc are bored in two pkces, and in' eadi hole is 
fixed a thick silver ring. In ordinary dress they wear nine or ten 
rings of horn or glass on each arm, four or five of ^"hich are taken 
cff'on all great occasions, to make room for a silver armillary of 
fear inches breaddi. They wear at the same time sjtrong rings of 
brass or slhrer just above the ankle bones. The necklace consists 
of a silk riband, to which are fixed ten or twelve pieces of agate, 
and in front a round silver plate. The meaner women wear merely 
aBtmig€f^a8s4)eads, Mid curl diefflimr above die f^ into 
ktt^ ringlets. Into vf^nch severailly is^tufl^ a paste made of laven- 
fcr, carrawi^^seedB, doves, pepper, mss6ck, and laurel leaves, mixed 
up with <mI. 
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The women of Fezzan generally have a great fondness for daixi* 
ing and every amusement, and the wanton manners and public free- 
doms which, although Mahometans, they are permitted, astonishes 
the Mahometan traveller. They dance publicly in the open places 
of the town, not only in the day-time, but even after sunset Two 
or three men stand together with their tambourines; the women 
immediately form a circle round ; the men beat a tune, and those in 
the circle accompany it with singing and clapping of hands; a girl 
then advances dancing towards the drummers ; the men, as she ap- 
proaches near, join in the dance and press towards her; on which she 
makes some steps backwards, and then falls on her back with her 
body and limbs stiff and perfectly straight, when the women behind 
catch her in the fall, a few spans from the ground, and toss her in 
the air, whence she descends on her feet. The men then resume 
their station in the centre, and a second female dancer repeats the 
sport, which is successively engaged in by each brisk damsel of the 
circle. 

The men of Fezzan are much addicted to drunkenne^. \ Their 
beverage is the fresh juice of the date tree, called Itigibi, or a drink 
called busa, which is prepared from the dates, and is very intoiU^ 
eating. When friends assemble in the evening, the ordinary arnuse- 
raent is mere drinking ; but sometimes a singing girl, or ka4a»ka, 
is sent for: kadanka is a Soudan wcMrd, and answers to the $e|^ 
a/w^' used at Cairo. . 

, The song of these Fez^n girls is Soudanic. Their musical inr 
strument is called rbab(d>e: it is an excavated liemisphere, mad^ 
from a shell of the gourd kind, and covered with leather; to this a 
long handle is fixed, on which is stretched a string of horse hairs 
longitudinally closed and compact as one cord, about the thickness 
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of a quilL This is played upon with a bow. I was once, of a party * 
with &di Mintesser^ the brother of the sultan, at a small house^ 
some distance from the palace, when he ordered a Kadanka to be 
Itt'ought, and with whom he soon after withdrew. On her return 
to the company, she was asked with a significant smile where she 
had beea She immediately took up her instrument, played upon it, 
and sung, in the AraUan language, " Sweet is Sidi Mintesser, as 
the waters of the Nile, but yet sweeter is he in his embraces ; how . 
could I resist ?" As a natural (x>nsequence of the great freedoms 
allowed to the sex in Mourzouk, there are more women of a certain 
description to be found in that capital, than in any other of the same 
extent and population ; and the general character of improvidence, 
and consequent misery and distress, belong as fully to the frail 
sisterhood of this place, as of any other. 

There are various sorts of venereal disorders prevalent in Fezzan; 
that imported from Soudan is the worst. The common lues venerea 
brought from Tripoly and Cairo, is called /rj/i«/, or th^ frank evil. 
For the cure of either species they use salts, and the fruit bandal, 
(colydnth), as powerful cathartics; and the sores, if any, are at 
the same time washed with natron water, or dissolved soda. These 
remedies seldom fail, unless the disease has taken a very deep root. 

The other maladies {Mcevalent here are haemorrhoides, no doubt 
greatly increased by the immoderate use of red pepper ; and a fever 
and ague, which is particularly dangerous to foreigners. In these 
disorders there is no remedy whatever known or used but amulets, 
consisting of certain sentences, tran^ribed from the Koran, on a 
slip of paper, which the patient wears about his neck, and in bad 
cases is made to swallow. Phlebotomy is unknown ; but blood is 
occasionally drawn by means of cupping. As to surgery, I heard 

L 
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there were people at Moarzouk who had sufficient ability to cure a 
simple fracture. 

The housQ$ of the Fezsans are miserably built; they are con<* 
structed with stones or bricks made of a calcareous earth mixed 
with clay> and dried in the isun. No other tools are used in the 
building but the hands of the labourer. When the walls are com-* 
pletely raised, the friends of the proprietor assemble, and assist him 
to incrust and cover them with a mortar made with a white calca-» 
reoua earth. This work too is lione only by the hand. Tlie houses 
are all extremely low, and the light enters by the door only. 

As to diet, I never knew a more abstemious people than those aS 
Fezzan. Meat indeed is a food they can at no time abstain from 
when set before them ; but meat is not an article of food with the 
people in general : to indicate a rich imn^ at Mourzoukj the usual 
expression is, " that be. eats bread and meca every day.'' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Th£ particulars above communicated may give some general kiea 
of Mburzottk,^ tod of the people and kingdom of Fexzan. Froposmg 
shortly to return into that country, \ may have an opportunity of 
gaining more satisfactory intelligence, and of enlarging on some 
points, and of rectifying any mistake in others ; I will then draw up 
for the Society a more full and am^ided account, having in view the 
ramns of conveyance through one of my country-friends,, who is 
g(Hng with the caravan to Mourzouk, and proposes returning to 
Tripoly in May or June tSoo^ when he will consign my pap«?s 
to the: care, of the British Consul. 

^Signed) FREDERICK H€»IN£MAN: 
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Observations on F. 'Homenian's Description of the Country md Anti^ 
quities of Sitoab, with Reference to ancient Accounts of the O^sr^ 
and Temple of Ammon. By Sir JFilliam Toung, Bart. Secretary. 

The papa^ alluded to in Mr. Hometnfth's Postscript have liev^ 
been received ; and nearly two years having dap^^d 6ih66 the date 
from which our expectation was referred, the a.bave more sum- 
mary account of his Travels (as probably the only one extant) 
is offered for perusal. Opportunitiesr €/( corr^pondenci from the 
interior of Africa can tarely occur, but by die caravai)s ^assiin^ 
at certain, but distant, periods of time; and eveii t^ sUth-cdnvey<^ 
ance, any communication from an European and Christian travel- 
tor/ must be conducted with set particular a caution in avoidance 
of ofience to the bigotry and pi^udiceaof the people, thdt Mr. 
H<H*neman's intenti6ns of again wiiting tnay ncA only haVe l^il 
delayed, but wholly precluded, by the circumst^ices of his situation. 
The necessity of sustaining thecharacter at a Mussulman Uh6(»n- 
nected with those termed ^^ the Infidels of Chrtsteitdom,'' is m&mgiy 
impressed in his letters from Cairo, Aug. 31, 1798, wherdn he ear- 
nestly depilates even iiK}uu7 conc^ning him, » liable to awaken 
jealousitt and suspicions in the natives who mjay be so^ueitlionfed; 
and ai^iittther communications at present, ftdm hiMsdf; inay be 
matter >of similar apprehension. 

Under these considerations, it is become a dutf to hid ^t^ljc-sj^ 
rited employers, that such curious intelligence as their traveller has 
already given, should no Joiner be withheld, even in if» |)resent 
s^ate, and for wht«h thiiy will make a jwft and candid allo\yance. 

Ls 
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It is however presumed^ that the Reader will not have found in 
perusal of this Journal, that there is nmch which may require his 
favour w excuse : yet some details appear to need explanation, and 
which (if a reference to the traveller himself were possible) might 
be given in a manner the most dear and satisfactory. 

In default of such advantage, the Editor offers an annotation or 
commit on two subj^ts of peculiar interest, treated of in this 
Journal, and in a manner apparently incorrect, or contradictory to 
accounts given by other writer?. 

Page 15 ; the extent of the Oasis of Siwah, (as rei»esented by Mr. 
Homeman) difl^ widdly from that stated by every other writa* 
ancient or mod/vn. 

Page 23; the admeasurements of the sacred Egyptian buildii^ 
appear to vary in every proportion from those given by a late tra- 
vdl«r of allowed accuracy, Mr. BroWn. * 

In the first instance, it is the putpose of the Annotator taascertaiii 
the error, and to shew whence it has arisen. 

In the second case, he will have to place the subject in a point of 
view, by which an apparent variation in the two accounts may liot 
only be reconciled, but ev«i matter of new and just inference, as to 
the ancient construction and purpose of the building lA question, be 
shewn to arise, from the very elucidation which corrects and com- 
pares these differences. 

' ' • . \ ii" , ■ '1 ' 

Page 15; Mn Homeman states " tinprimpal and ffftUe territory 
of Siwab to he fifty miles in circuit r in this; he diaag^rees \Vith eveiy 
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account giv^ by the writers cited by Mr. Rennell, and with that 
latterly grven by Mr. Brown, who, in conformity with the descrip- 
tions by other authors, states the extent of the Oasis, or fertile spot, 
to be six miles in length, and four miles and a half in breadth ; not 
exceeding eighteen miles in circumference at the utmost. It will 
further appear that, in this respect, Homeman is not only at variance 
with the writings of others, but with his own, and that his own 
journal furnishes the strongest internal evidence in refutation of the 
fact he asserts^ 

Homeman names all the towns within the territory of Siwah, — 
Scbarkie, Msellem, Monacbie, Sbocka^ and Bariscbay and he places 
all these villages, or towns, writhin me or two miles of Siwah the 
cajHtal, which proximity could not be the case, if the rich and fertile 
land extended each way sixteen miles in traverse, as a circle of 
fifty miles implies. On a small and most ffertile tract of country, 
nurrounded on all sides by barren and sandy deserts, the rich and 
j»roductive soil infers a population commensurate with,. and in pro- 
portion to> its? extent, XModOTus Siculus tells us, that tlie ancient 
Ammonians dwelt xtafi^lovy i. e. vicatim. (Ed. Wesseling, Tom. XL 
p. 198.) And so too the people at present (on grounds probably of 
convenienee and defence against the Arabs of the Desert) appear to 
live chiefly in towns ; and hence those towns must have been more 
distant, as more widely difRised over so great a space of a)untry 
from its very character and description, to be supposed in every 
part occupied and appropriate. Society must have gathered and 
increased till it fully covered a counfry of such exclusive fertility 
and means^ of subsistence. Generally, increase of population is to 
be measured by the means of subsistence; and in converse of the 
proposition, whatever of country was productive and habitable situ- 
ated as the Oasis of Siwah, roust be considered as inhabited and 
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turned to account: the general reasoning and estimate of increase 
<if peoi^e is further strengdiened by the special argument of pro* 
bable resort, from the barren yet partially inhabited districts which 
encompassed it. 

Horneman's description of the teiritcMy of Siwah tallies with, 
and confirms, the speculation : he represents the country as con* 
sisting oi so many gardens walled or fenced on every side, and cul- 
tivated with so nice attention and labour, and with such care in 
irrigation, that the water directed in various cuts and channels from 
each spring, was in no case suffered to flow beyond the t^ritory ; 
but was made to lose and expend itself in the cultivated grounds of 
the Siwahans : and he describes the people as a swarm» and their 
residence as a crowded hive. * 

Let us now advat to his more particidar enumeration, of these 
Siwahans, and to the practicability of such number (as under any 
computation can be supposed labourers in the field) being compe- 
tent to work the ground of fifty miles in circuit, with the nice agri* 
culture he describes. 

Homeman states 150a warriors, or men bearing drms, as the data 
for estimating the population of the country : he must mean to 
say, men capable of bearing armSf or there are no data^ and he 
means nothing. Calculate a population on the widest latitude from 
such data, and apply it to a well-cultiyated district of 127,360 square 
acres, and there will not be more than one cultivator to at least 
50 cultivated acres : for the women, our journalist has otherwise 
engaged. They (as he tells us,) are employed in manu&cture, and 
chiefly in that of wicker^yvork and baskets, which they work with 
great neatness and ingenuity. These statements csurry setf^con-* 
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tradiction. These lands cannot be so extensive, or cannot be so 
cultivated. 

Thus from Mr. Homeman's own account, we may infer, that 
the rich spot of country termed the Oasis of Siwah, must be of much 
less extent indeed, than that which he directly states. 

Observing particular expressions in the Journal relative to this 
subject, the cause of error may possibly appear. The traveller says,. 
** the territory of Siwah is of considerable extent ; its principal znd 
most fertile district is a well watered valley of about fifty miles in: 
circuit, hemmed in by steep and barren rocks/' 

Now, referring to otfier descriptions of the fertile district or Oasis 
of Siwah, it is to be remarked, that such rich and productive spot of 
country is no where described, as imme£ately bounded and hemmed, 
in by steep rocks and mountains. Diodorus, lib. xvii, speaking of 
the Oasis of Ammon, says, rt was surrounded on all sides by barren^ 
and arid sands : so too, Mr. Brown mentions the fertile soil or 
Oasis, of from four miles and an half in breadth, to six in length,, 
as bordered and encompassed by <^ desert land f intimating plain. 
In truth, it is such desert border of plain, which further on is 
bounded by rocky mountains. Mr. Homeman appears to have made 
no excursions from the town of Siwah, further than of a mile and: 
a half to the ruins) and of one mile ta the catacombs of El-Mota.. 
From all these considerations^, it may be surmfsed, that our traveli^ 
ler looking from Siwah, or ite adjacencies, to the hills or rodcs 
surrounding him at a distance, comprized in his estimate of rich, 
country, the whole intermediate plain, not having directed due in-^ 
quiry or consideration in the ascertaining of, to what extent within; 
the area of that plain, the rich and cultivated soil. might reach ? Or, , 
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perhaps, he did make enquiries ; but of some patriotic Siwahan, who 
thought proper to exaggerate the richness and extent of his petty 
commonwealth, and confirm his hyperbole, by pointing to the lofty 
boundary in view : or, perhaps, from not sufficiently understanding 
the dialect of Siwah, fas the traveller himself allows,) he may have 
confounded the ideas of country occupied^ and of territory claimed. 

Be these surmises and explanations founded or not, our journalist's 
representation of the extent of the Oasis of Siwah, is not only at 
variance with every other account, but with the internal evidence 
to be extracted from his own account, and must be rejected as 
erroneous. 

Page 23, of the Journal, to which this note refers, a further sub- 
ject of inquiry and explanation occurs, where Mr. Homeman, de- 
scribing the ruins of an ancient edifice in the vicinity of Siwah, gives 
us dimensions and proportions, in every respect differing from those 
before stated by Mn Brown, in description oi the same building. 

The length in fisct. The width. The height. • 

By Mr. Brown, - - 3» 15 18 

By Mr. Homeman, 30 to 36 24 27 

Mr. Homeman informs us, that he was successively interrupted 
<m entrance into the area of these ruins, and was altogether pre- 
vented by the jealousy of the natives, from pursuing any plan of 
accurate examination or admeasurement. The dimensions which 
he g^ves'us, are therefore to be taken as the result of computation 
on mere view ; and from these and other circumstances, it is further 
to be presumed, that such computation by view, was made from 
without; whilst Mr. Brown expressly tells us, that he took his 
measurements in the clear, oX inside of the building. 
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In this case, a deduction equal to the thickness of the walls, is to 
be made from the length and the breadth of the building, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Homeman. 

The thickness of the end walls may be supposed to be much less 
than that of the side walls, which being constructed to support the 
vast and ponderous blocks of stone which formed the roof, must 
have been built with a proportionate strength and solidity, not ne- 
cessary, and probably therefore not used, at the entrance or end of 
the building. Mr. Homeman, indeed, when stating the thickness of 
the walls to be six Jeet^ makes no such discrimination ; but it may 
be fairly presumed, that adverting particularly (as he does,) to the 
massive roof, he meant to note exclusively, the strength of that part 
of the fabric by which it was supported. 

Under such probable conjecture, the length and breadth of the 
building given by Mr. Brown/rom the inside^ and by Mr. Horneman 
from the outside^ may so far agree, as fully to exculpate our Jour- 
nalist from any charge of inattention in his survey, or inaccuracy 
in his r^resentations ; making those allowances which his situation 
and circumstances, and (above all,) his own declarations of want 
of precision, fully intitle him to. 

The comparative height of the building is a part of the subject, 
which suggests matter of new and interesting investigation. 

Page 23, Mr. Homeman informs us, ^^ that the northern part of 

the building is erected on a native calcareous rock, rising about eight 

feet above the level of the area, within a circumvallation,'' which he 

particulaiiy and exclusively describes, and which will be a subject 

of further dissertation. He then mentions, << that two vast stones of 

M. 
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the roof have fallen in from the southern part of Ae building, and 
lay with their bottom nearly on a level with the plain (rf the out- 
ward enclosure;" and he was thence led to conjecture, that the baM 
or floor of the southern division, was originally lower than that of 
the northern end. 

The difference in measurement or estimate of height stated l^ 
the two travellers, strongly corroborates the fact. 

It may be premised, that when an object is of no great altitude, 
an estimate of height may be made on mere ini^pection or view, 
with much more accuracy than any other line of dimcmsion* A 
comparison with known objects, the stature of any human figure 
near, nay, the very person of tlie observer himsdf, will furnish a 
sort of scale for reference, by which he may compute from four to 
five times his own height with considerable precision. 

A differCTce so great as that of from eighteen to tvsrenty^scven 
feet in estimating the altitude of the building at Siwah; could not 
occur between two the most hairty and inaccurate observer, in 
noting the height of the same object. The object itself, therefore^ 
must be considered as different ; and in the one case, to be that of 
the wall within J and in the other case, that of the temple from 
without 

Mr. Brown taking his measurements in the clear, would ascertain 
the perpendicular of the wall from a part of the pediment or floor, 
the most clear and perfect ; and this was, at the northerrj end. The 
dilapidations in the southern part of the building, do not appear to - 
have attracted his notice in any other consid^ation, than as mere 
ruins': and merely as sudi, the uriefcjual and broken > surface would 
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not b^ preferred for placing a rod in measurement to the summit, or 
from whence to look up and make a calculation of height. Mr. 
Prown accordingly measured the height from a proper base at the 
HQrthern end^ and found it to be eighteen feet. It has ba^ already 
died from the journal of Mr. Horneman, that the northern end was 
built on an isolated rock, rising eight feet above the plain of the 
general enclosure. The top of the wall from north to south, must 
have run on a level, and in a direct line : and the actual building of 
the southern part must have been eight feet higher than that of the 
northern end ; and the entire building from without must have 
appeared, and in truth, have been, twenty-six feet high, even to 
coi^rra with Mr. Brown's description from within. 

The two travelers in other poiqts agree, as to tiie archit^ture of 
the buUdhig, and sculpture on the walls, concurring in proof, that 
it was of the highest antiquity, and of Egyptian origin. 

The division of the edifice exdusiveiy noticed by Mr. Homeman, 
iDgy give some further indication of its use and purpose, and per* 
haps may be found to strengthen the conjecture, *« that these are the 
very ruins of the once famous oracular, temple consecrated by the 
Egyptian Danaus, to the divinity of Ammon." 

The writ» of this note will on no account, and in no degree, dis- 
cuss the position qi country, within which the renowned temple of 
Ahhtioq w^ erected. He considers that question as concluded, and 
for ever set at rest, in the acute and learned comment on the Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, by Mr. RennelL The facts, the arguments, 
and^the inferences stated^ in that admirable work, indisputably shew 
the Oasis of Siwah, to have been the Oapis of Ammon. The pre- 
cincts are thus narrowed,' within which our ^researches are to b^ 

M» 
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directed, for ascersaining the locality, and even the very remains of 
the temple itself: and this concurrent circumstance will be held in 
mind, whilst certain details in the description given us of the ruins 
discovered at Siwah, are examined and brought to the test, by refer- 
ence to such few particulars as are recorded by ancient writers con- 
cerrang the temple of Ammon. 

The general description of the materials, of the architecture, and 
of the sculptures, may render it unnecessary to prolong this essay, 
by discussing the question of when, and hy whom was the building 
erected ? Those who may yet entertain a doubt, that it was a most 
ancient Egyptian edifice, are referred to the writings of Ndrden, of 
Pocock, of Lucas, and above all, to the treatise of Major Rennell 
above cited. The annotator ventures to assume the fact ; and . 
merely add^ ro filv rifitvoq (pouriv IS^vtrutr^cci Accvuov rov AiyvTrjiov. Diod. 

Sic, Tom. II. Ed. Wesseling. page 198. 

So much as to the building and its antiquity being taken for 
granted ; the following comment will advert to circumstances ex- 
clusively noticed by Mr. Homeman, and which may lead to further 
inferences, as to its origins^ purpose and designation. 

First, In ascertaining the supposed remains of an oracular temple, 

vestiges of the adytum^ would be an object of particular research : 

and perhaps such may be discovered in that part of Mr. Homeman's 

description, where he mentions the different levels of the basement or 

floor of the ancient edifice at Siwab. 

Hen. Steph. in Thesaur. art. '' AdytUm'' «Ju>, locus secretior 
templi, ad quem non nisi sacerdotibus dabatur accessus, nam ex 
CO oracula reddebantur. -^ 
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The adytum^ was not only a recess, rendered secret by the reve- 
rential awe. which forbad approach of thevulg^; but was actually 
a kind of crypt^ or place of concealment : among the prodigies fore- 
running the victories of Caesar in Asia, " Pergami in occultis ac 
remotis templi, quae Graeci a(5u7« appellant, tympana sonu^re. BeH. 
Civil, lib. iii. cap. 105. 

In the itinerary of Pausanias, the £^}j\a. of the oracular temples 
appear to have been sunk beneath, and under the basement or floor 
of the building. This was so generally the case, that in Bctoticis, the 
word adytum is used as synonymous for the cave of Trophonius. Li 
Corintbrads, cap. i. th^ entrance and passage to the adytum of 
Palaemon at Chronium, is represented as subterraneous ; e^i Se xal 
ihy^o ^v]qv xuXjiiAtfpp, }cd6c^og ^l Ig dvjo vtto ytu^, edit. Kuhn. p. 1 13, and 
in lYi^AcbaiciSy the entrance of the adytum of the temple of Minerva, 
at Pell^6, is from und^ the base of the statue of the goddess, 
and the recess is hyperbolically represented, as penetrating to the. 
veiy c€»itre of the earth. 

The purposes of these, crypts, or concealed recesses in the oracu- 
lar temples, may readily be surmised : and to conduct their oracle 
with proper mystery and imposition of respect, is was a necessary 
policy in the priesthood, to prevent any visit or examination of these 
hallowed places : the hand of the deity was denounced as punishing 
the trespasser with instant deathl Of the many examples that offer, 
we will take one from Egypt : Pausanias in Pbocicis, mentions, 
**That a Roman Prefect having from impious curiosity, sent a 
person to inspect the adytum of Isis- at Coptos, the unhallowed 
intruder was struck dead on the spot. 
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The brade was given ex adyto. 

isque adytis haec tristia dicta reportat. Virg. ^n. 1. ii. v. ii^. 

It was given too imo adyto, or as others express it, from the depth 
of the adytum. 

Ncc dum etiam responsa IJeum monitusque vetusti . 

Excideranty voxqub ex adytis accepta profundis 

Prima,——'* Lycurge dabis Dircaeo funera bcUo." 

Stat. Theb. 1. v. 645. 

Diod. Sic. lib. xvii. says, that when Alexander required an oracle 
from Ammon, the chirf priest retired back to the sanctuary or holy 
place, and gave the answer, ex adyto; sp the Latin version of 
Wesselingius expresses it : in truA, there is no Greek wcwrd in the 
original, immediately corresponding with ex adyto ; yet the priest 
retiring e^g o^kov, i. e. to the fene or secret recess of the temple ; his 
giving the oracle from such secret recess may be implied. 

Applying the accounts of the adytum to the building under con- 
sideration, it may be observed, that to form such recess, the rock 
nsing in the centre of the enclosure described at Siwah, offered a 
peculiar accommodation to the architect. The soil around is repre- 
sented as wet and marshy, and not therefore suited to excavation. 
The erecting the n^omo^, or forepart of the temple, on the elevation 
of the rock, admitted of the interior end or penetrate being built 
over a crypt, or artificial cave of eight feet deep, suitable to the pur- 
pose and mysteries of an oracular temple. 

The entrance to the ancient edifice described by Mt. Homemap 
was to the north; and from th^ northern end or division of the 
building there was a descent of eight feet, in coming to the southern 
or interior extremity. 
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Whetiier anciently the pavement was Iev6l and continued, '' cover- 
ing the adytum as a cave ;" or whether it was an open vault or recess, 
from which the priest (as mentioned by Diodorus) might utter the 
predifctions of the oracle unseen by the, vulgar; in either case the 
constructicwti may agrfee with the ideas to be derived from ancient 
authority, of the oracular Fahe of Aramon ; and more strongly war- 
rant a conjecture, that the ruins described by Homeman, may be 
those of that renowned temple. 

Secondly, Mr. Homeman, observing on the rude and stupendous 
juxiiitecture of tl^ building at Siwah, says, " that be could in no part 
discover any mark or trace on the walls ^ of tAeir having beev incrusted 
or lined with marbles^ or of any oniament having bem once affixed'' 
Indeed the building apjpears not to have been large, and cowld little 
admit of such. 

Niches, or pedestals weare not required ; the mosst aocient Egyp- 
tian temples had no statues: Lucian says, — rl ^s.w^kutov koc) wu^oc 
AlyvTrjioio-i oczoocvot vrjo) tcocv edit. Boufdelot. p. 1057. Th6 sok interior 
decoration of the ancient Egyptian temple at Heliopolis, described 
by Strabo, was a rude sculpture on the walls in the. old Tuscan taste, 
apparently similar to that obiserved by Mr. Horneman on the walls 
at Siwah. Strabo's words are, — ccvuyXv(pdg ^* e^Hcriv ol roTxo* ov]oi 
fJLsyu^^cifv aScoXav ofjcolcov ']oTg TvooBviKoTg, ku] ']oTq uo'Xfidoig (r<po$occ Tcav wuca 

^o7g ExXfja-] ^rjfjLiif^yfi[^cc]u>v' edit. Casaub, p. 806. This, and the indica- 
tions of rude simplicity observable in the remains of the ancient 
building at Siwah, may thus strengthen the conjecture that it was 
the one sacred to Ammon, Diodorus, Arrian, and Curtius, all indeed 
talk of gold and ornaments, and even of a statue in procession, 
displayed on^ the visit of Alexander : but Strabo directly taxes 
Callisthenes (and therewith those writers who followed him) with 
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exaggerations and additions, introduced to do honour to their hero. 
Edit. Casaub. p. 813. 

The poet Lucan, in his description of the Temple (and its being 
2L fiction will be taken in aid of the argument), states the people of 
Lybia to be " beati,'' i. e. rich ; and he had all the gold of Africa be- 
fore him, if the general account and actual knowledge of this temple 
at the time he wrote, could have bore him out in a luxuriant descrip* 
tion of its splendour and magnificence. From this he appears to 
have abstained, in deference to fact and to what was generally 
known, of the rudeness and simplicity of this holy place. His being ^ 
a poet thus strengthens his authority, whilst he foregoes the splendour 
of description specially suited to bis genius ; and gives up matter too 
of fine poetical contrast, with the simjJe and pure morals and reli- 
gion of his Cato. He had no other inducement but truth when he 
«ays^ 

<' Non iUic Ltbycae posuenmt ditia gentes 

Templa, nee Eois splendent donaria gemmit 

Quamvis ^thiopum populis Arabumque Btatis 

Gentibus, atque Indis, unus sit Jupiter Ammon : 

Pauper adhuc deus est; nullis violata per sevum 

'Divitiis delubra tenens, morumque priorum 

Numen Romano templum defendit ab auro." 

Lucan, lib. ix» 

The Temple of Animon further may be presumed, to have beert 
of small dimension. When Alexander alone enters the building, it 
is mentioned by his historians, that such exclusive permission was a 
mark of high respect ; but Strabo further informs us, that all who 
attended on Alexander, ^' beard the Oracle from witbout :" llca^lv ?« 
7?^ ^tfjL^^uaq AKPOAEAS0AI sravletq TrXfjy AXs^oy^fif, Tifjov S* hSodev 
meet. edit. Casaub. p. 814. The Oracle given from%the extreme 
recess of the interior, (to which the priest retired for the purpose. 
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as before dted from Diodorus), could be heard arid distinguished 
from without, only under supposition, that the entrance was at no 
great distance from the ad3rtum, and the temple, of course, not 
large. 

Thirdly, It is exclusively stated by Mr. Homeman, that the build- 
ing at SUxvab is situated in the centre of an inclosure, surrounded at 
some distance by ancient foundations of a strong and massive wall. 
Not to lengthen this note by unnecessary citations, it may be suffi- 
cient to rder generally to the Itinerary of Piusanias, wherein scarcely 
a temple is mentioned throughout Greece, without noticing, at the 
same time its inclpsure and circumvallation : and even the sacred 
grove, distinctively^ from the temple, was often surrounded by a 
wall, as was that of Venus in Eliacis, cap. xxv. 

These walls may be considered, in one respect, as marking the 
boundary of the holy ground ; but further, they were built with a 
view to protecting not only the sanctity, but the wealth too of 
the temi^- 

The statues were often of gold and ivory ; and the offerings of 
golden shields and goblets, and other votive presents, given by 
those who oMisulted the oracles, formed a treasure considerable in 
proportion to the character and renown of tfie sacred place. Cicero, 
in his accusation of Verres, notices that the treasures of a state were 
often deposited too in sanctuaries, not only as protected by the ab- 
horrence of sacrilege, but by the strength of the place : thus tiiie 
general subsidies collected by the Athenhms, at the close of the 
Persian wars, were kept in the Parthenon ; and the wealth {nllaged 
from the temple at Phods, by Philomelus, and which occasioned 
the hojy war, was immense. On these accounts the greater temples 

N 
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were often placed in actual fortresses. The Temple of Minerva 
at Syracuse, was in the Ortygia ; the Parthenon of Athens, in the 
Acropolis ; the Roman Temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol ; and the 
Editor, when in Sicily, remarked the circumvallations inclosing the 
temples at Selinunt6, and the almost impregnable situations of those 
at A^gentum and Segest6. 

The foundations of ancient circumvallation at Siwah may thus be 
considered, in some degree, as indications of the origin and purpose 
of the building within the inclosure. 

The Ammonian temple was certainly surrounded by a strong 
wall; ** triplici muro Circumdatum," as Diodorus, lib. xvii. and 
Q. Curtius, lib. iv. cap. 7, both inform us. Curtius uses the word 
munitio^ and the 'AK^oTroXtg, or arx of Diodorus, answers in de- 
scription to the mount of Siwah itself; and the temple of Ammon 
being represented as being erected within the third or more distant 
inclosure of wall, its distance from the citadel may well correspond 
with that of the ruins in question, from the town of Siwah. 

Homeman further informs us, that the ancient building which 
he describes, stood in the centre of the area, and partly on a rock ; 
and at the same time observes, that the ground generally throughout 
the area was broken and dug up in search of treasure ; from which 
may be inferred that formerly there were other buildings within 
the inclosure. On this head it is almost unnecessary to cite ancient 
authorities ; it will appear from a view of the well known ruins in 
Greece, Sicily, and the Magna Graecia, &c. that the ancients often 
availed themselves of one and the same circumvallation, and erected 
different temples within the general inclosurfe; so, in the Achaicis of 
Pausanias, cap. cxx. the temples of Minerva and of Diana Laphia 
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are within the same boundary of wall, without enumerating the 
many other instances in that curious journal ; or to the three temples 
actually remaining at Psestum, &c, within the inclosure of one and 
the same wall. In reference to the subject more immediately under 
consideration, the Ammonian temples of Juno and Mercury were in 
high repute with the Greeks, as mentioned in the Eliacis, p. 416, 
edit. Kuhn : and these temples were probably within the same in- 
closure as that of Ammon. The temple of Ammon being the prin- 
cipal, might be supposed to be erected in the centre and on the rockf 
which strong foundation may have in part yet preserved it, whilst 
the foundations of the others more easily dug and broken up, have 
brought those edifices low to the ground ; and hence the very mate*- 
rials (as we are told) have been carried away, and no vestiges remain 
but of the area of the earth having been disturbed and heaped, as the 
work of search, dilapidation, and pillage was carried on. 

Fourthly, Mr. Homeman was shewn, at the distance of. half a 
mile from the ruins, " a spring of fresh water, ivkicb takes its rise in 
a grove of date trees, and in a most romantic and beautiful situation.^ 

This description precisely answew to that of the Fountain of the 
Sun, mentioned by ancient writers : and the distance from the chief 
temple too, seems to agree. " Haud procul arce extrinseciis alterum 
Hammonis fan um jacet, quod multaa arbores pr^cerse inumbrant^ et 
fonsproximus est, Ivof^n^ofjuvyi 'Ha/it h^'" Diod. Sic. Tom. IL p. 199, 
So too Curtiu9« '' Est etiam aliud Hammonis nemus ; in medio hab^ 
fontem; Aquam Solis vacant/' lAb. iv. cap. 7. 

• • . i . 

Thus far the merely, d^criptive ra^coi^nts agree* If a furtbjex: point 
can ]fe ascertained^ it will /be conglusive^ and the beautiful spgt visited 
by our tj«v«ller, be identified as that of the Fountain- of the Sun, 

N2 
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situated extrinsecuSy or without the inclosure, in which stood the 
principal temple of Ammon. 

The water of the Fountain of the Sun was, at different periods of 
^ch twenty-four hours, successively hot and cold: " Aquam enim 
habet, cum horis diei miris subinde vicibus re variantem. Nam sub 
lucis ortum tepidam emittit. Die hinc progrediente pro horarum sue- 
cedentium ratione, frigescit. Sub aestum vero meridianum frigedo 
ejus summa iest. Quae rursils parili modo remittit usque ad vesperam. 
Tunc appetente nocte rursiis incalescit, ad raediam usque noctem, 
ubi exeestuat. Exinde calor sens^m deficit : donee un^ cum exort^ 
hice pristinam teporis vicem recuperdrit." Diod. Sic- Tom. II. edit. 
Wesseling, p. 199. 

Mr. Homeman appears to have made no inquiries on this curious 
subject; but tells us, that having asked, " if there was any spring 
of fresh water near .^" he was shewn to die one he describes, un- 
doubtedly the nearest, and probably the same as seen by Mr. Brown, 
who says, (p. 34 of his Volume of Travels), " that one of the springs 
which rise near the ruins described, is observed by the natives, to 
be sometimes cold and sometimes warm." Mr. Brown does not 
appear to have considered the Oasis of Siwah as that of Ammon. 
#Ie had no fevourite discovery to set forth and confirm by parti- 
cular remarks and circumstances: he had not an interest in his 
^Kxount of the changeable temperature of this spring, but that of 
truth. The periodical variation from hot to cold, and from cold 
to heat, may rather, thanefor^ on his relation, be assumed as £ict; 
and be taken as a matter of proof concurrent with the grove, the 
spring Itself, the distance from the ruins, and the beauty of the 
tituation, all answering to the descripticms of the Fountain of tbe 
Am, given by ancient writelrs, and, in i^erence to Ac ruins, reii* 
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4ering the conjecture more probable, tliat they are those of the 
Temple of AmmK)n. 

Fifthly, Mr. Homeraan says, ^ that the material of which the 
building is constructed, is a limestone, containing petrifactions of 
shells and small marine animals ; and that such stone is to be found 
and dug up in the neighbourhood:'' so too Strabo tells us, p. 49, 
that sea fossils and shells w^e spread on the Oasis of Ammon; 

%au XifAvoBciXiclTOi Mtdcmi^ (ptic) '7r$^\ ^0 U^ov 7^ "Afj^fu^pog. Strabo, p. 50, 

further noticing the marine substances scattered on tl^ Oasis of 
Ammon, cites Eratosthenes, supposing that thi^^ea once reached 
to that interior spot of Africa, and supporting his conjecture by ob- 
serving, that the oracle could not anciendy, and in the first instance, 
have been so renowned and visited, if difficult of access, by being 
far inland. Casaubon's yersion expresses it» '* fortassis etiam Am- 
monis templum, aliquando In mau*i jacuisuse,quod nunc maris effluxu 
sit in medid terrd ; ac conjicere se, oraculum illud opt^md ratione 
tam illustre ac celebre factum, esse qu6d in man esset situm, neque 
gus gloriam probabile ^se tantam potuisse euste]:e, quanta nunc qst, 
81 tam long^ fuisset a man dissitum/' P. 50. The poet foUqws the 
geographer's idea, and derives a fine sentiment for, the mouth of Cato* 



Numen 



fteriks nee kgit aretes, 



Ut caneret paucis, mersitque hoc pulvere venim. 

Pharsal. lib. ix. v. 576. * 

Now^ taking the simple fact, the stones with which the Temple 
of Ammon was built, might be supposed to contain fragments^ 
marine animals and shells, such as those menticmed by Homeman. 
F«r tb9 itwtJStnibGKS (or mt)l^ {Ixo^os^ue's) conjecture is scarc^y 
admiasiMie. , . 
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The Libyan Ammon had long been venerated in Greece, and 
throughout the then civilized world. A subordinate temple was 
consecrated to Ammon in Laconia, and the god was yet more 
anciently worshipped by the Aphytaei. Paus. Kuhn, p. 293. Ano- 
ther temple was raised to Ammon in Boeotia,'and in which Pindar 
dedicated a statue of the god ; and the same great poet wrote a 
hymn to the Lybian deity, and sent the copy to its priesthood in 
Africa. Bceotica, p. 741. So anciently and so highly as the oracle 
of Ammon was revered, and so much as it was resorted to by the 
most enlightened nations of Greece, Asia, and Egypt, the circum- 
stance of its once having been situated on the coasts of the sea, 
could not have escaped tradition or direct historical account, if such 
had ever been the fact. 

The above remarks are with deference submitted to the reader, 
as adding probability to the conjecture, that the ruins seen by Mr. 
Horneman, in the vicinity of Siwah, may be the actual remains of 
the ancient oracular temple of Ammon, 

Having in the above comment cited a passage from the Pbarsalia, 
not as authority, but for purpose of inference ; and having further" 
adverted to a sentiment attributed to the philosophic hero of the 
poem, in reference to the inland and sequestered situation of the 
temple of Ammon ; the annotator is induced to close this essay with 
a version of the admirable speech of Cato at length, as deriving a 
peculiar interest from connection with the subject under discussion, 
appearing to terminate, (and leave as it were, in ruins,) the super- 
stitions of the oracle, with the fabri<J of its temple. 

Lucan tells us, that Cato approaching the Fane of Jupiter 
Ammon in Lybia^ v/p-i requested by Labienus to demaiKJ c^ th& 
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oracle,—** What was to be the fate of Caesar ? — ^whether Rome was 
to be enslaved or free ? — and in what ccHidsted virtue, &c. &c/' 

Cato, (his spirit flaming high> as e'er 

From Ammon's fane bjurst forth in prophecy) — 

Spoke from his heart, — the sacred shrioe of truth I — 

** What would thou, Labienus i — should I ask. 

If being free, that freedom Td resign ?. 

.If I would die,— before I'd be a slave i 

If life is nought,— -when measur'd but by years ? 

If evil can affect the good ;— or whether 

The threat of Fortune's lost upon the brave ? 

If to deserve well is enough ? — or if, 

Desert is yet dependant on sucoess i 

All this I know :^Ammon can't tell MS more ! 

We all depend on God : — (his priest and oracle 

Silent) His will is known, nor does he need 

A voice, but that within the breast of man : 

Our duties are implanted on our births I 

The God of Nature ne'er confin'd his lessons 

Here, to the few ;— -or buried his great truths . . 

In Afric's sands. Is not nis holy place,^ 

At once all earth, sea, air, and heav'n, and virtue ?^ 
God is, whate'er we see, — where'er we move ! 
Let those who doubt, go ask at yonder fane 
Their lot ? — not knowing how they'd act, or feel. 
No oracle confirms, or moves, my thoughts ; 
—Makes nought more rare : — I know I am to die. 
And this doth make me sure,-H>f how to live ! 
The coward and the brave, the bad and good 
, Alike must die ! — ^and God declaring this. 

Made known to man, all man requires to know !" 

Thus Cato spoke, — turn'd from the hallow'd fane 
In faith and virtue satisfied ; and left 
Ammon, to Ammon's votaries,-*— 'the people* 

W-Y. 
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Itti Dio plitmsj taciti quem mente gerehat^ 

Effuiit dignai adfih } fectwe voctt : 

'• ^id fu^riy LaUitiifjubei ?--Mn liber in Mrmis 

Occuhiissi velim piiiHf^ fuim fignd tndir$ ? 

An sit vita nibiJ^ s^d hngdnt differaf a tat f 

An noaai vii nlh hno f^-Fortunaqat ferdut 

Ofpesita virMe mhasy^laudamdaque velle 

Sit satis f it nunquam siuassu creseat b^mstufH t 

Scimus; et hoc nobis nm aliiUs inssnt Afmrnm* 

fhenmus euncti Superis, temploque tacente^ 

Nilfacimus ncn spantt Dei : nee voeibus ullis. 

Numen egit : dixitque semel nascentibus auctor 

^icquid icire licet; steriles nee legit arenas 

Ut caneret paueisf mersitque hoc puhvere verum. 

Estne Dei sides ^ nisi ferra^* et pmtus^ et air^ 

£t ccelum, a virtus f Supetos quid quarimus uUri f- 

yuppiier est qUedeunque vides^ quacumavte keveris ! 

Sortilegis egeanl dubii, semp^que futuris 

Casibus ancipites : me non oracula eertum, 

Sed mors certafacit : pavidoffortique cadendum esi^ 

Hoc satis est dixisH Jtfoem:' Sic ilk prtfotur 

Servatiqutfidif fempii discedii ai aris, ' 

Non ixphratum populis Ammotta rHinquei^s. 

Luctn. liK i3t. V. 564. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It may be satisfactory to his Employers and to the Public, to re- 
ceive some furdier account of Mr. Homeman, on termination, of the 
travels more immediately the subject of his Journal. 
• 
By a letter from Mr. Homeman, dated at TripcAy, August igu 
1799, it appears, that on coming to Mourzouk, the end of October^ 
^7d8f he was infooned that a caravan was preparing to s^t ojat for 
Soudan in three divisions, of which the first was to depart in thre^ 
days after his arrival. The period fixod for departure of the last 
division, allowed time for the necessary po^eparations, and Mn 
Horneman had intended to proceed with it on a journey to the 
Agades and Cashna; but informations he afterwards received in- 
duced him to alter his purpose.: He. was told that the caravan was 
likely to meet with obstruction or attack in passing through a 
country of the Taurioks, then at war with Fezzan ; and he observed 
that the caravan consisted wholly of black traders, frcmi whose 
intercourse or connection he was not likely to derive either yseful 
consequ^ce or patronage, which might facilitate his friaidly recep^ 
tion with the Moors of interior Africa. These and other circura*- 
stances induced him to forego the present opportunity, and with 
the less r^ret, as, at no distant period, a great caravan was expected 
from BprnQu, with which, on its return, he might travel to the 
greatest advantage. Whilst remaining at Mourzouk, himself and 
his servant Frendenburgh were seized with the country fevers: 
Horneman recovered, but his servant died. 
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On the re-establisment of his health, Homeman found that some 
tnontlis yet must elapse before the caravan could be expected from 
Bornou : and in the interval of public resort from the arrival or 
passage of the caravans, Mourzouk affording no further objects of 
curiosity or interest, he determined to proceed to Tripoly, for the 
purpose of transmitting to the Committee of the African Associa- 
tbn, such intelligence as he had hitherto collected in their service. 
He arrived at Tripoly, after a journey of two months, about die 
middle of August ; transacted the business he had in view, and oa 
the 1st of December, 1799, set out on his return to Mourzouk, 
where he arrived January 90th, 1800. 

Two letters from Mourzouk h«ve been since received, and at 
date of writing the last, Mr. Homeman was on the ^ve 0/ setting 
out with the caravan for Bamau ;aryi with intention from that re- 
mote kingdom to prosecute further discoveries to tb^ westward, and 
In the heart of Africa. 

The letters from Mourzouk are as follow ; 

" Sir, ** Mtuhuuky Fthruary oo, 1800; 

** I left Tripoly the 1st of December, 1759, and arrived here (the 
capital of Fezzan) January Bodi, 1800, after a safe and good jour- 
ney, though protracted and slow. I am in the best health, and with 
fidr probability of its continuance. 

" The route from hence to Soudan, is not yet secure enough for 
me to undertake proceeding by way of the Agades. 

'* There is now at this place, a Shereef of Bomou, a man of sense, 
and very mudi considered by the Sultan of that country. I have 
made him my friend, and it is in his company I shall depart from 
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this place about the 15th of March for Bomou, whence in the 
months of August or September, I think to reach Cashna^ distant 
from Bomou about fifteen days journey. 

'' I shall write as often as opportunity offers, that at least some 
letters may arrive for your information, and the tranquillity of my 
family. 

" I remain, with great esteem, 
^ Sir, 
^ Your most obedient. 



« FREDERICK HORNEMAN/ 



Rigit Hon. Sir Joseph Bonis, JT- R, 
PnsUini of the Royal Society ^ W>. 



<c 



Sir, . <^ Mourzoul, April 6, 1800. 

^* Our caravan is on the point of setting off for Bornou, myself 
shall join it in the evening* 

** Bang in an excellent state of health, perfectly inured to the 
<£inBte, sufSci^ntly acquainted with the manners of my fellow-tra« 
^ellerii, speaking the Arabic language, and somewhat of the Bomou 
tongue, and being well armed and not without courage, aiid under 
protection of two great Shereefs, I have the best hopes of suqcess 
in my undertaking. 

'< The Soudan caravan left this place about a month ago ; I did 
well not to join it, as some time past a number of Tibbo were seen 
hovering, with an intention of attacking that carav9n. 
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" Being the first European traveller undertaking so long a journey 
in this part of the world, I will not put my discoveries to the hazard^ 
ty exposing myself to the casualties of long and unnecessary residence 
and delays in any one place ^ and propose staying no longer at Bornou 
than till the month of September, when I shall proceed to Cashna 
with the great caravan, which always about that time of the year 
sets out from Bornou for Soudan. 

" I cannot yet decide on my further procedure on leaving Soudan^ 
or Cashna, but you may depend on my best intentions and wishes 
to give full satisfaction to the Society. 

" Consider this letter as the last for this year, or perhaps as the 
last before my arrival at some port on the coast of Africa, March 
the 24th I sent a long letter from Tripoly, and being by a good 
opportunity, have no doubt of its arriving safe.* 

" In addition to what I stated in my letter of the a4th of March, 
I have to observe, that in the small-pox, the application used here to 
preserve the eyes of children, consists of what they term s4msuc, 
(tamarinds,) and zurenbula rdgollan^ (onions,) and this with good 
efiect, as I am told. 

" I have more particularly niade inquiiy respecting venereal dis- 
orders, and can confirm what I bdbre \m>te, that salts and colo- 
quintida, (in Arabic bandal) are specific remedies for that disease 
in this country, and used in the manner 1 described. 

.." JFrom every information I can collect, the natives of Fezzan are 
iibt susceptible of venereal infection more than once in their lives. 
It is singular, that notwithstanding there is a great difFewnce as to 

* It never c^tne to hand. 
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^e nature; pf, tli^s4ise«?e>,l?^iwfflfi».j)e»Q8s hrpyg^t hwp. by the^.«*a- 
vai?; fnwi ^Qudap^ .an?| tby tj¥?se frormTJfipolyjSiwi; Cairt^ -ye^ nw6t 
^or at lea^t very.sf^Wpnp^lc^P; a.paihgBtitheiei cwo, socta'oneiaftei: 
the oj^er.4nj$h^;(Wr^<#iM*i»^- ! • > ?o ro.;.;! .■ . 
:•.;.■::.' > i:'r^;r:'r..- -,- "i .'•'■.i-i.::;- ■••.:' -^ i-.-'oq "tjV'J i'j'.Ii . • !,,;-.: liA 

Daifoor ; he gave me some infoniwtiW'J??#*5tJJtif'the c0untHds.he 
travelled through, and told me, that the communication of the Niger 
with the Nile was not to be doubted, but that this communication 
before the rainy season was very little in those parts ; the Niger 
being at the dry period reposing, or ntrnjluens. 

'^ Not long ago, the same custom was observed at Bomou as in 
ancient times at Cairo, * a girl very richly dressed, was thrown into 
the river Niger/ 

^^ Comparing my enquiries as to Soudan, and its communication 
with the western and south-western coasts of Africa, it must lay 
generally by the way of NyfF6 and Jerba, and be twelve tim^s 
greater than that between Fezzan and Soudan. 

• •• 
" I recommend myself to your remembrance, and assuring you 

of my great esteem, am 

" Sir, 
" Your most obedi^it, 

" FREDERICK HORNEMAN " 

Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banhs^ Jf. B. 
Presidini of the Royal Society^ t:tc. 
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niA^nsLs, He. 



Mr. Homonan, i»«vious to set&ig out forBomou, bad availed 
lutnadf of the intimacies he had icmned with intdligent jHlgrima 
and mereliants of the Egyptian caravan, and with others at Mour« 
zouk, wlio were natives of, or had traded to/ difierent r^^ons of 
Africa, to collect every possible information respecting the countries 
he was about to visit ; and, t<^;ether vntii hi^ Journal, truismitted 
the following result of his enquhiea. 
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INTELLIGENCE 

CONCERNING THE 

INTERIOR PART OF NORTH AtaCA. 



Etttanasta 



SECTION, I. . 

Westward' from Fezzan, and to. the south and south-west, the 
Q<>untiy is inhabited by the Tibbo, who command also the countty 
from Fezzan towards Egypt, from which it is said to be separated 
by a lirge desert. The nearest mhabited places north of Tibbo are 
Ungilk and Supah. Qx the south they, are bcnmoEed by wandering 
Arabs ; and on the west beyond Fegaan, by the dominions of thb 
Tuaricks. 

The Tibbo are not quite black; thdr growth is sl6n(^; thar 
limbs are well turned ; thdr walk is light and Swift ; their eyes are 
quick, their lips thick, then* nose is not turned up, andnot Iftrge; their 
hair is very long, but less curled than that cf tl^ Negroes. They 
appear to have much natural capacity, but they have tpo few oppor* 
tunities of improving it; beii>g surrouncfed by barbarous nations, or 
Mahometans. Their intercourse with the Arabs, to *rhom they 
convey daves, has probably corrupted them ; they are accused of 
being mistrustful, treadierous, and deceitful. The Fezzanians do not 
travel singly with them, for they are afraid of being surprised and 

P 
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murdered at the instigation of the company with whom they trav^. 
The language of the Tibbo is spoken with extraordinary rapidity, 
and has many consonants, particularly the L and S. They num- 
ber thus : 



One, 


' Troho: 


TwW 




Three, 


jigesso. 


Foufi 


FUSSQ. 


Five, 


Fo. 


Ten, 


Marbmu. 



Thar cloathing consists of sheep-skins, which they dress with or 
without the wool; the former -for- winter, the latter for summer; 
but the inhabitants of the principal places, or others, when they go 
tio FtiKzaaft, ckrtbe thetinelve^ like' the B^mndana, In lai^ blue 
^tiirts ; theit head is wiapt in a dark blue'cloth in such a manner, 
litat their ^res-bnly are seen. Thdr weapons dre. a knce.ftboiit six 
feet longt and a kni£e firoio. fifteta. to twenty inches lor^.whjoh. 
iJiey tarry- on ^ear left arm, tiie sbcatii Mng fastened to a. ring of 
leather aboiit iktdt iiithes wide^ wfaitth th^y bear on tfaeir 'wriat^ 

The Tibbo are divided into several tribes, the -prindpal of which 
dre, the tlMe ef Blhm^ whose dticf resides at Dyrke» abOktt ane 
Aly's joamey froln Bilms. This tribe is a good deal mixed, having; 
^istabli&faed itscdf fixrcibly among the Nq^roea who lived in that difr> 
ttict : to this day, the inhabitanis of BiUna are mostly N^roe$ ; ui 
Dyilti^ on the vontniry, they are Tibbo. This tribe carries on a 
tibnrtfferce between Fezzan and Baraa^ add ai^rendy with .great 
f^ety'io themselves ^ for tbey^ tnmA. m. amall complies of «ix 
or eight men; but on acc&totof tixelr'bed-chaiiacter, the';s)av«8, 
of eitlter sex, fipom Butiiui, who have.faeoi freed, do not return with 
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tfaem, as the poor peo^ are afraid of being plun4ei«4 9nd sold 
again, or murdi^^ by them. 

The raligioa of tbe Tibbo of Bilma, is the Mahometan i but it is 
said th^ hdd it very idieap. 

The tribe of the Tibbo Rschade, or the Rock Tibbo, is so called 
ftom their houses being built under n^c^^.and they frequently live 
even in caves^ before whidh 4hey b«ild huts pf rushes in a very 
coarse manner, for their summer residence. The chief of this tribe 
lives in Abo; next to which Tibesty is the largest place. The 
Tibbo Rschade go in multitudes to Fezzan, at which time they 
.(dcrthe thesasdives like the Tuaridc ; however, I have seen several 
wearing thdr she$ip-^ihs. This tribe is reported to l)e goqd 
Mahometans. 

The Hbbo Burgu are said to be still Pagans% the district which 
they inhabit, a^imds in da!te$, com, $md grass. 

A company of Fesszuiians having this year been plundered by 
some of the people of Burnu, as they .wen^ trav^ng from Bcxgami 
to Mourzouk, the sultan of Fezzan sent a small army into their 
country : it consisted of thirty-two men on horseback, seventy 
Arabs on foot, and about two hundred Tibbos of the Rschade tribe. 
The Arabs went from Mourzouk intoOatron, fifty-four miles south 
of that place ; to F^heiie thirty-4hnee miltf south-south-west of 
Gatron; then to Abo seiwen days, and Tibesty three days, in an 
sisterly direction ; thai to Buigu eighteen days, (reckoning a day's 
journey eighteesi mSes. ) They stole aibout two hundred people, the 
greatest part of whom were^sold in, a treacherous mannef^ 

* 
Pa 
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The women of the Burgu tribe, wear their hair iti plaits, which 
hang down from their heads, but the hair on the fore-part of their 
heads is cut off. The girls are accused of becoming pregnant by 
their brothers. The slave of one of my friends, who spoke the 
Tibbo language, assured me, that he had questioned a young woinan 
whio was with child, and that she did not deny it. 

Farther towards the east lies Ama, the principal place of anodier 
Tibbo tribe, at the distance of five or six days. 

South-south-west of Augila dwell the Febabo, who Blre exposed 
to the yearly depredations of the Arabs of Bengasi, who go out with 
the Arabs of Augila, to steal nien and dates ; and for that purpose^ 
they convey with them several hundred camels. 

The distance to Febabo was stated to me by the Augilarians to 
be ten days journey, (twenty-one miles per day,) and that during 
the first six days no water is to be found. The most southerly of 
the Tibbo tribes are the Nomadic Tibbo, who live in the Babr-el- 
Gasel, which is siid to be a long andfruitful viailey, ?even days 
journey from Bei^mi northward. ^ ^ 



SECTION II. 

The west and soutJf of Fezzan is inhabited by the Tuarick, a 
mighty people, who border south-wejt on Bumu ; south on Bumu, 
Soudan, and Tombuctoo ; eastward on the country of the Tibbo 
and Pezzan; northward on part of Fezzan^ and the Arabs who live 
behind the regions of Tripoly, Tuftis, and Algiers ; and. westward 
on the great empire of Fez and Morocco, of whom a few colonies 
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are found in Sockna, (in the dominion of Fezzan), Augija, and 
Siwah; in which places the language of the Tuarick is the only 
one spoken by the inhabitants*^ ^ 

' ■ ' - ' ''*..[" 

The Tuarick are divi<ied into many nations and tribes^, who all 
speak the same language ; but, by their colour and manner bf livings 
It is probable that they differ widely in their origin. As I wiU give 
only certain informations, on this account I confine myself, in the 
following relation, to the Tuarick of the nation of KoUuvi.a]fid*the 

. tribe of Hagara. These are thin in growth, rather tall than short ; 

• their Walk is swift but firm ; their look is stem,- and their whole 
demeanour is warhke. Qdtivated and .enlightened, their natural 
abilities would render them, perhaps^ tone of the greatest nations 
upon earth. Their character (particular^ that of KoUuvi,.) is much 
esteemed. The western tribes of this nation are white, as mucK as 
the climate and manner of living will admit The Kolluvians who 

- reached the regbn of Asben and conquered Agades, and mixed with 
the nations, are of different colours ; many of them are blapk ; but 

.their features^ are not like those of Negroes. The Hagara and 
Matkara are yellowish, like the Arabs; near Soudaa there aretrib^s 
entirely black. The clothing of this nation consists of wide dark- 
blue breeches, ^ short narrow shirt of the same colour^ with wide 
sleeves, which tbey bring together and tie on the. back of th^r 
neck, so that th^r arms are at liberty. They wind a black cloth 
round their head in such a manner that at a distance it appears 
Kke a helmet, for their eyes only are seem Being Mahometans, 
they cut off their hair, but leave some, on the top of the head, 
round which those who w^ar no cap^ contrive to fold their black 
cloth, so that it appears like a tuft on their helmet. Round their 

♦ I have given further particulars on this subject in the account of my journeyv 
from. Cairo to Fezzan. 
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waist th^ wear a girdle of a dark colour; from several cords which 
&11 from their shoulders, hangs a koran m a katber pouch, and a 
row of small leather bags containing amulets. They always cany 
in their hands a small lance, neatly worked, about five feet long. 
Above the left elbow, on the upper part of the arm, they wear thek 
national badge, a thick, black or daik-colom^ ring, of honi or 
stone. 

Their upper dress is a Soudanian shirt, ovor which a long swoid 
hangs from the shoulder. The tmvelitng merchants of this imticn 
carry fire-arms ; the odiers use only the sword, the lance, and die 
knife, which they carry on their left arm, like the Tibbo, but the 
handle is fineh^ worked; for they have the art of giving to copper 
as bright a colour as the English artists, and this art they keep 
very secant 

They carry on a commerce between Soiidan» Fezs^an, and Ga- 
dames. Their camvans g^ve life to Mourrouk, which, withoat 
them, is a desort ; &r they, like the Soudanians, love company, 
song and musk:. 

The Tuaiick are not all Mahometans. In the neighbourhood of 
Soudan and Tombuctoo live the Tagama, who are white, and of the 
Tagan religion* This must have occarioned the report, to which 
my attention has been called, by several learned men, that there are 
white Christians in the neighbourhood of Tombuctoo. I am con- 
vinced that the fdble arises solely from the expression Nazary (L e. 
Christians), which the Arabs and Mahometans use in general for 
unbelievers. 

The greatest part of the eastern Tuarick lead a wandering life. 
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A^oe^ for instance, under the government of HagaiR coasi^ of 
about twenty-five or thirty stone houses only; but at the time of 
tittir markets (which are said to be very CQnsiderd]^)i many hun«» 
dred iaea assendble there v^kh their leathern tsnts* 



SECTION III- 

Beetkd these countries lies Tombuctoo, of which I shall say nothing, 
as I could not get any well-founded and certain accounts, for there 
is little intercouse between this r^ion and Fezzan ; however^ it ceiv 
tainly is the most remarkable and principal town in the mtericar of 
A&ica. 

EastwaixlfnxnTombuctoo lies Soudan, Haiisaa^ or Asna; the first 
is the Aralncv the second is the name used ia the country^ and'tiie* 
lust is the Burnuan name. Of these three names I choose the se- 
cond^ as being tbe most proper, and understood by the Arabs below^ 
Soudan, and aU the kuid southward from Ghaden. .The Burnuan. 
name means properly only Kano and Kashna^ and the country lying 
eastward from that region Asna, but incoxrectly spoken, it compare^ 
bends aisa Tambuctoo« 

. As to what the inhabitxbts tfaansdvea call Hausaa, I had^ as I 
tlunk^ Tery certain informatian. One o£ them^ a Marabut, ga^ me 
a drawkig of the situation of the different regions bordering on each 
other, ^vhich I here give as I received it. (See the Sketch opposite.) 

The land within the strong line is Haussa ; my black friend had 
added Asben, 

These regions are governed by Sultans, of whom those of Kashna 
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sMi K&no Site the most powerful ; but they all (eiAer by constraint 
or policy) pay tribute to Bumu, except CaW orKyff6, then* districts 
being at too great a distance. Guber pays, .morebver, a tribute to 
Asben. Zamtara is united with Guber; the Sultan of the. latter 
having taken possession of it, killed the Sultan, and sold all the 
prisoners he could take. 

The Haussa are certainly Negroes,. but not quite black; they are 
^e most intelligent people in the interior of Africa ; they are distin* 
guished from their neighbours by an interesting countenance ; their 
nose is small and not flattened, and their stature is not so disagree- 
able as that of the Negroes, and they have an extraordinary incli- 
nation for pleasure, dancing, and singing. Their charact^ is bene- 
volent and mild. Industry and art, and the cultivation of the natural 
productions of the land, prevail in their couritry ; and, in this respect, 
they excel the Fezzanians, who get the greatest part of their clothes 
and houshold implements from the.Soudanians. They can dye in. 
their country any colour but scarlet- The culture of their land is 
^ts perfect as that of the Europeans, although the manner of doing 
it is very troublesome. In short, we have very unjust ideas of this 
people, not only with respect to their cultivation and natural abilities, 
but also of their strength and the extent of their possessions, which 
are by no n^ans so considerable as they have been represented. 
Their music is imperfect, when compared to the European ; but the 
Haussanian wonien have skHl enough to af!ect their husbands, 
thereby even to weejmig, and to inflame their courage to the 
greatest fury against their enemies. The public singers are called 
Kadanka. / 
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SECTION IV. 

Eastward from Haussa are situated the dominions of the Sultan of 
Burau (/. e. the city). It appears to be much increased since the 
time of Leo Africanus^ as other regions belong to it, which he con- 
sidered as independent; for example, Wangara, also Edrisi's Cauga, 
&c. belong to it 

The Sultan of Bumu is reckoned the most powerful in that (Us- 
trict; all the neighbouring states pay him tribute. He certainly 
powesges an extensive tract of land, but he gains more by his au- 
thority in the unceasing animosity of his neighbours. 

' The Burnuans are blacker than the Haussanians, and completely 
N^roes ; they are stronger, and very patient of labour ; their con- 
stitution is in the greatest degree phlegmatic; they are, altogether, 
inudi more rude and uninformed than the Haussanians. Their 
mm are fond of wom^ only of a large size; the Soudanians, on 
the contrary, prefer those of a slender form. 

A paste made of flour and flesh is the only food of the Burnuans ; 
the liquor they drink is an intoxicating kind of beer, which is very, 
nourishing. The best natural production of Burnu is copper, which 
is said to be found in small native pieces. That which is gold in 
Tombuctoo and Haussa, is answered by copper in Bumu ; the value 
of all their commodities is fixed by pounds of this metaL 

Northward from the principal town of that district lies Kanena, 
which is inhabited by the nation Koj^m, so called from their food^ 
which is cow's milk and beef. 

9, 
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Towards the north-east lies Begarm^, the capital of which it 
called Mesna, Both these territories Jte dependants of Burnu. 
Begarm^ is famous for its slave trade, perhaps particularly so, as 
at that place the greatest number of boys are mutilated. 

Souttiward from Biff nu lie Margi and Couga } westward, Ungutu, 
(Wangara); theyarfe uDder the dominipn of gov^iiors appointed 
by the Sultan. 

SECTION V. , 

TowARiys east by north Hes^ Lusei ; by thfr nathr6S It is eatfed FIAJit,. 
and by the people who dWell eastwafd^ CougU; The dommfons oif 
the Sultan of Fiddri are situated round a lake wluch bears the same 
namei TWs realm was forttierly one <sf the most powerful, how it is 
considerably 'diminished^ l)y the treac^ry of the Stolfiaus of Begatfii^ 
and Wa^ey* The natives five in smalt huts, which they pr^r to^ 
hpuses ; di^ are said to be in a veiy low degree of eivilizatkm. 
There ib not any salt in ^ir ooiwitry, bat Ihey ptt^ure ft kithe 
following manner: they burn a great heap of straw of gABsab^ 
gather the ashes and put them in a basket, pour water on them, 
and coflect it as it runs through ; ihis^ water t^y beU until the salt 
settles. 

Towards the south-east of Fiddri lies Metho, a Small independent 
district in a mountainous country. Eastward lies Wadey, which 
fcwmerly consbted of several small states, but was conquered by 
the Arabs, who united and made them one realm. The -principal 
language is Arabic; but above ten o^ec languages are spoken in 
tfie district. Wandering Arabs occupy the space fh)m Wadey Xd 
Pegarm^ northward. 
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Eastward rrbm^Wiadey Ites Datrfoor ; Irom whence fiotvs a river, 
the books of which are very rich in sugar banes: it mils through 
Wsdef, and falls into the lakeFiddri above-mentioned, i had very 
cBfier^t accounts of the circumference of this lake, as in the rainy 
aeason it swells to double the extent^ which, ordinarily, is from four 
to €%ht days journey. 

SECTION VI. 

The river tiiat was seen by Mr. Psak on his jourhqr to Tom^ 
bnctdo^ flows sdsrtfaward from Hauss^i. It waters Nyff6 and Cabi, 
where it is calkd Julbi; and runs eastward ihto the distiid: of Burliu^ 
where it taUes: die tiame of Zad^ whidk means the great water ; in 

some parts of Hdussa, it is called Oaora, or the great water. 

. . , ' f 

. AU the Burmians and HimsMtns whom I questioned about the 
distant regions of this river, agreed in telling me, ^^ that it ran 
through the land lOfMagSes/^i. ^.Heathens;) by Senhaar: others 
iaffirmed that it {>as6ds Darfoorv fen its cotcne feastward> and flows td 
Cairo, being one stream with <iie Egyptian Nite/' - '' 

A imtive of Egypt fiiom Osuit, who had trayi^ed several times to 
Darfoor, and southward from that place to collect slaves, an<t lately 
returned through Wadey, Fiddri, and Begarm^, to Fezzan, informed 
me, that the river called Bah-el-Abiad, is this river. I could get no 
intelligence about a great inland lake, although I made every pos- 
^ble inquiry. 

Besides these two great rivers here described, there are seven 
small streams in Haussa, which fall into the Julbi near Berva. 
Northward from Burnu, there is a river which disappears among 
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the mountains, and is said to rush irtto the earth. All these riven 
are very low in : the > dry season, and swell amazingly during the 
rainy season. The fareadth of the Zad was given me for one xnile, 
(others said two) ; but in the rainy season, thelireadth is said to be 
a day's journey, (/. e. dght hours). The Budumas always keep 
themselves in the middle of this stream ; th^.are a very isavage, 
heathenish nation. 

These few informations are the best that I have been able to col- 
lect, on the'interior:of Africa, in this relaticHi, I pass over men 
with^tiul^ without nteks, iand widsdiit h^, with^Mt land, and living 
only oh. the great sea. ' It .would be an easy mdttef fiwr me .to write 
you many letters on: die interior state of Africa; but I might 
thereby cdnvsey inibmiation inaccuratii or. untrue. . Besides, am I not 
returning to England? and if I do return, should I not reserve 
aomethidg dew andJnt^estJrtg t&^ptead itay excuseribr returning? 
:; • ■:. : . ', - ... ;. ; :. ' : •. ' .:// \> . " : ...':. 
;> If I doinot: perish in- my undertakings I hop^ in five years; I shall 
be »bk to.make the Swiety.bette* acquainteii with the pA)ple,.of 
whom I have given t^i$ diOrt defiK:ri|^0ri. . •. .. - , ^ 

l^ign^i) : FREDERiefC HORNEMAN. 

... * 
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Extrdctrfrom^d Letter accompanying the above Injbrmations, dated 
Tripoly, \^h of August, 1799. 

" After a journey of eleven days from Siwah, four of which we 
travdiled dghseen hours each day, through- a desert/ we arrive* at 
Augila, ^ small "^iseraUe towA^bebnging td Tripoly ; and after a 
jourtt^of fiixteen days more, Wetteached Temidsa, tlte-first Ullage 
of FeezaR^ Seven of these ^\%{em days, i was passing ar black rocky 
desert, certainly the worst of all routes in the world ; and which has 
ilouBtless Iteen fottned by S0tti6 volcartlc [rfevoTotioii. '^ It is called 
Harutsch^ arfd extend veiy far W the south^^ ■' y ' - ' 

»' f 'From TenoStea,! cameby.way of ZulTa^Tuila, aftd Tragan, to 
IVJdUrBOdk, (whi^h is alsacteflfid Ite2zan,^n5it)ythe peop^^^ Burnui 
Zelky 'Mouraouk is situated in^a^^"* 54,(^5'' ttcHth^ * 

; ./^ . . .;.:.' -• ■ \ .■■':■:>' ; • : ■ "^ r' '::: . ''.... ■■.;..! .' / 

^♦^ With regalr*to the^ ihteriot of Africa;, thave made sdli the in** 
quiries possible, and will, sendyeu the result of them by the first 
opportunities. Accept for the present the folbwing notices. on that 
subjiect^ 

" The river you call Niger-4ii Scudan; GuIbi^pY Gaora ;: in: Burmii 
Zad;, is a very large river, into which fall more than twelve other 
riv€&nr» Pt c^wies^fi-om Tombuct«)0)> as I am told, runs to the south 
itf5Haas«a^(OT SoQdan)^ in thtt empire of :8amu; herb it takes a 
nK>resoutht^rn.direction» andf^H^ (at leafsti could not findtarsinglia 
ttaw who said to* 0ie' contrary )i "souths (tfDarfbor into ihe Nile< 
There is- attodibr ri?er^ coming- ftomojpdrfoori whidh^ passes by 
Wadey and Metho^ and terniiruQtsiln/x^lahge lake palled Mddtdi 



in a kingdom called by the inhabitants Fiddri; by the people to 
the east of them, Cougu ; and by those on the west, Lussi. The 
lake of Fiddri i^ four days m drcu.qifiiii^nce, btit in the.time o( tb^ 
rains much more extensive, inundating the sorrounding country, 
which, after the waters are withdrawn, is sown and cultivated. 

. ** Near to Mesna^ the capital of Bsiigam^* is ohoCbei' liu^.Hvtf t 
but it is considerable ^y in the rainy setiscm. B^hr of (jatdloi^ 
or Wad-fl-QifyelUsi I3 not a rivW, M a long and finttte ^eMi^fUtr 
babitfd by ^omftdian Tibba, whose houses Are mti^ &£ skimk i ' . 

: ** Bumif is the most powerful kingdom in the intpii^ of Ai^ca^ 
The next to it is the sultan of ^6011, who resides at Agadef . X^f 
kings of the countries of which Haussa consists, all pay tribute to 
Bumu; the&9 are Ka^bm, Daura, Kerno^ S^au^ Nor-i^ Nfffi, 
<raauri, Cabii Guber, (Zanfara belongs to Guber.) KadAina: p$QfS 
every year 100 slaves, i&c. Som^ of thiem pay t<> Bwim and Afibcsti. 
The king of Asben with the greatest part of his nation are Tuaricks 
of the tribe Kolluvu Many of the Tuaricks near td TombactCtO.are 
white ; and another tril>e near to Bumu, are also whiter like the 
Aibbsof the northern cOast of Africa. ^ 

*' Begarm^ pays tribute to Bumu ; Vngura^ (doubtless Wangara, 
Lea Afr. ) and CougUy are governed by officer^ of that sultsm. 

** Thdre is a general opiqion of ail Bumu and Fezisan people* that 
Bumu and Fezzan, according to our manner of speaking, lie uifd^ 
the same' meridian. Buriju is distant firom Kashna 15 days, by V^ . 
-vdlihg veryslow so fistiitnees,. or fibout 330 English injiles. ' Fiddri 
from Burau E by N 35 days. The people of Fiddri haVe iKf ^t. ip^ 
their oountiy, but what they .pn^arefrom stiaw ashM. . 
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*' A great pert pf the people of ff^adey, together with their king, 
are Arabs. 

" In the direction of south by west from Augila, distant ten 
days, or about soo miles, are the Febabo, and some days more to 
the south the Birgu, nations of the Tibbo, whose country is very 
fine and fertile : they are said to be Pagans. It is singular, that the 
people of Augila, in speaking of these tribes, make much the same 
comparison which Herodotus (Melpom. c. 183.) does, wh^n speak- 
ing of the Ethbpjan Troglodyte, hunted by the Garamantes, * that 
their language is like the whistling of birds.' 

" The most interesting nation of Africa, is the Tuarick (Leo Afn 
calls them Terga, iJ^J^-) They are in possession of all the country 
between Fezzan, Gadames, the empire of Morocco, Tombuctoo, 
Soudan, Bumu, and the country of the Tibbo. They are divided 
into several nations, of which the Kolluvi in Asben, and the Hagara 
near to Fezzan, are the chief. 

** Christians and tailed men, I suppose, never will be found in 
the interior of Africa. The Mahometans call Nazari (which is 
properly the name for Christians) not the Christians only> but also 
every other people who are not of their religion. Of tailed men I 
heard no accounts, except from one person, (but not a testis jide 
dignissimus,) who placed them ten days south of Kano; he called 
them Tern Tern, and said that they were cannibals. In ten months 
I shall be near to that direction. 

" I shall now. Sir, conclude this letter, which I hope will find 
you in good health. I am, &c. &c. 

" FREDERICK HORNEMAN/* 
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CONSTRUCTION 

or THE 

GEOGRAPHY OF MR. HORNEMAN'S EXPEDITION 

IN AFRICA. • 

CHAPTER L 



I N the discussion of the constructTon of this Geography, I shaU 
confine myself, as much as possible, to general statements; reserr^ 
mg more particular details to a future time, when more materials 
may arrive : for it is to be observed that although Mr. Hornem^i 
has transmitted much valuable matter; yet that it is not altogether 
of the kind requiied for the construction of mathematical geography; 
Fortunately, however, the, observations. 6f Mr. Browne and others, 
enable me to derive more advantage from those of Mr. Horneman, 
than could have been obtained from them, alone.. 

The geographical positions of CaTro, Aliexandria^ and Fezzan, 
have undergone some small diange in the present maps,* in conse- 
quence of recent, and it may be supposed, more accurate informa- 
tion. Cairo is placed a^min. and Alexandria 13, more to the west, 
in consequence of the French conservations : and Mourzouk, the 

• The Reader is referred to the Map.pf Mr. Horneman's Route,. page. 29* and ta 
tbt GcAcraL Map. of Africa,, opposite Chapter U L . 

Rs 
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capital of Fezzan^ 39 G. miles more to the south-east, on a general 
result of the authorities ; amongst which Mr. Homeman's is allowed 
its due weight Some other trifling changes have been made, in the 
positions of Siwah, and of El Bareton, or Paratonium : but none of 
them are .more than shades of ditkren&i, %i respect of the ^eo- 
gr^hy at large, 

:The diief alteialiuu isitert of Momronk, which, by ^-fbrmer 
accounts, was said to lie directly south from Mesurata : and this 
alteration is grounded on the line of xiistance of Mr. Homeraan, 
which does not allow of so great an interval betweai Egypt and 
Fezzan, as that positicm requires, by nearly 25 G. miles ; which 
after all, is no great proportion, in more than 800. It is conceived 
that Mr. Horaeroan's /im^,'althoii^h k/ept in a xxmrse way^ ought 
^U to be pref^^red tx> the mere r^>ort of thq bearing ftom Mesu« 
rftta^ on a distence oS i^venteim or eighteen jo^mies^ 

I shall, begin by tracing in detail die route of Mr. Homeman 
frdm Egypt to Fezzan, dividing it into four parts: 1. From CukQ 
to Siwab : 9. ^wah to Aii^ila : $. Augikta Fezzan : aad 4. R^ 
msaks on the posidon of Mourzouk. 



I. Cairo to Siwab. 

Mr. Horneman's time m^ be tsJcen at about 1 stg hours,* which at 
^fin G. miles, the (H*dinary caravan rate, reduced to direct distance, 
w equal to ^t^ G. miles. If taken at ^^ B. miles per hour, which 
is the ordinary road distance, with an allowance of ^ fov infleadons, 

^ Mr. Horneman had the mtsfortnne to lose his papers at Scblacha, three ihji 
beyond Siwah ; so that he must hare written down the time, previous to thit 



(the Desert jroirte« are wriitricably straight,) we huve ^^$. Notv, 
Mr. Browne's route, along the sea coast from Alexandria, and 
thence inland from the neighbourhood of Paratonium, gives about 
^SB^y OT-6^ more than the lowest of these calculations ; ^^ more 
than the highest. Mr* Browne's rout lay finrt along the coast, 75 J 
hours; froift wbonoe iie^ made a course of about S 19 W (tirue) 
€^{: hours, to Siwah, in the parallel of 29^ is^ by observatton* Con- 
fiidoEing tte shmdsities of the coast, which he kept to, almost the 
whok way; perhaps iro more than 144 or 145 6. miles, oi^it to 
he allowed hi direct distance. 

His station on die coast, at about 20 miles fiast of Paraetooium, 
should be in laL 31'' 7^, accordmg to M. D'AnviUe ; so that the 
beaHng of S 19 W cuts the parbUel of Siwah, in longitude aff 24': 
and my former position of it, in the Geography of Herodotus, 
p. 574, is 26^^!' $&\ And as Mr. Horneman dbed not profess 
to be perfectly accurate in his account of the time, (doubtless be« 
cause he had lost his jiap^^) I shall adcq>t the position given by 



4KxMem, froth recoltedioii only. Between Ctiro and 5iwah, his time ii given, as 

Hours* 

CaifO to Wady-cULaMdA, dt the Natron Valley, titout . «• -19 

To a «uid hill, (suppoeed .t6 be the ridfe between the NatMo Ytiley and 

the bed of the Bahiwbela-QuO - - - - * 4 

To Muhabag - - • - - --'3 

Mogara -^ • • mr ^ -. - 4| 

Biljoradeck - - - - - • -16 

TdlsbtIda<>diliebilbof UtnmesDgeir: sftidtbbe4ofaDitc^ 4^i 

To UouaeMgeir *.« * • . * -5 

Siwah •» ••• • • • - 20 

Total 123 
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Mr. Browne ; but which difi^KB, as has been shewn^ only 4^! miles 
from the other. 



It is proper to be remarked, that the people of Shvah, report the . 
distance of Cairo, from that place, to be twelve journies only : but 
it becomes necessary to inquire what kind of journies these are, in 
order to turn this, and other reports of the same kind to use. These 
journies then, are meant for those of light travellers, going few in 
number together ; and not of caravans, where^ amongst a number of 
camels, there must of course be some of slow pace, (to which die • 
whole caravan must, of necessity, conform,) not to mention the 
increased number of delays by accidents. The people of Siwah 
reported the length of the following joumiies, which are in point : 

Siwah to Charje, in the Greater Oasis - - id days. 
' Derna • • - - - - 14, 
Faiume (through the Lessier Oasis) - i« . 
Cairo - - .• - • la 

A mean of these, gives about 20,6 per day ; the jourAies to. Charje * 
and Faiume giving igj, the others ai^ ♦ As Siwah lies directly 
between Derna and tlxe Greater Oasj^^ we have one line of ,26 days, 
pretty satisfactorily determined in point of distance, and hare the 
result is 20,6 also. Twelve such days would give only 247, of 
course, for the distance between Cairo arid Siwah : so that a rate of 
21^ is required. Plihy, lib", v. c. 9, reports twelve journies betweea 
Memphis and Ammon, requiring a rate of 21 per day. 

There is yet another statement of the distance, and that is, fifteen^ 
ordinary caravan journies, taken at 16^ or 16^: The result is 247^ ; 
about equal to the 12 days of light travelling. 

• The ordinary caravan day of 8 hours, appears to be about 20 Brittsh miles, fy 
the road; and in direct distance across deserts^ about i6{ or i6| Giographic miles. 
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. Possibly, I have taken the distance rather too high, jrt: 459^; but 
I know not how to do away Mr, Browne's line from the neighbour- 
hood of Paraetonium, considering that Mr. Homeman must have 
given bif time from recollection. At all events, Siwah cannot be 
many miles out, in its longitude ; but whilst the longitudes of the 
places on the sea coast remain in a state of uncertainty, one is not 
likely to get nearer the truth. 

Mr. Btowne ai^sears to have been 17 days from his station in. 
lat. 98* 40', and not far to the SW of Siwah, to Alexandria. A rate 
of is^ miles is the result ; but Mr. Browne being exceedingly ill, 
the whole way, it is most probable that his attendants relaxed in 
their speed. 

11. Siwab to Augila. 

Mr. Homeman's time from Siwah to Augila is 87^ hours,* which, 
at 2,05 G. miles, give 179,35: but taken on the road distance at 
s^ B. miles, as before, \ti\. Taken on Homeman's 11 mean days, 
at i6\^ it is also 181^. Hie Arabian geographers reckon it 10 days, 
implied of 19 G. miles each, equal to 190. Herodotus also allows 
10 days between Ammcxi and Augila. 

It is certdn, that Mr. Beaufoy's MSS. allow 13 days by the route 
of G^abib (theVall^of Dates), which, by Mr. Browne's informa- 
tion, lies to the NW of Siwah,^ilst the ordinary route, by Schiacha^ 

• Siwah to the Valley of Schiacha • - . • . ij hours* 

To Torfaue ^..6{ 

Across the Desert to a watering-place on the border of Augila 49 
To Augila • • « - - «.*« . -9 

Total 874 
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leads by the west; but we can hardly suppose that th^e newdifm 
road is two days Either about than the other. Mr. Uomeman, it 
is tru^ lost his papers at Schiacha^ and may not haverecoQedtedthc^ 
exact account of time during the three first days^ to that i^ce* I 
have accordingly allowed 186^ as a mean between Mr. Homeman 
and Ednsi. 

Mr. Horneman could not obtain a satisfactory account of the 
distanpe between Augila: and Bengasi^ on tin sea coast. £dri» al- 
low9 jp days fix^ Barca ; hut these, reckoned, at ipeacb^ paeet the 
line from Siwah, in gp"^ y\ which gi>9eSia.beaiiDg of W iS"^ NJcom 
the latter; wharc»s. it seema to be the universal opinion, that they 
lie nearly in the same parallel.^ 

Delisle and D'Anville go much beyond Edrisi's distance. The 
latter aUows 215 from^ Barca^ which iSf veiyi^iobabie: and. he. may 
perhaps have allpw^^ it; fronti the n^lations-of . modem travellers. I 
have acpQiidiq^y adopted it; .and.lt meets ^ line of 186 Gtom 
Siwah^in lat st^.^/^'^ kxt ^9r 3c/. Ill thTs petition it boaiis a6oa6 
W^NfrowxSiwah. . 

Ptolemy allows 3* 16' difF. lat. between Dema (Darnis) and Au- 
^U^.wfapcb wouWplflQe .the latter, mioutMap^in 29^^^ He also 
ma^9 the lipQqf bearing b^tW^enAmmoiiLafri! Augila, to.be iwafrly 
p^altel to thes^a poa8t,jbekWidfn Pasiejiosimm aiid Decha.; and jt is 
certain, although Ptolemy thought otherwise, that the coast lies 
much to the north of west. 

It may be that the longitudesLof the places on the coftsi^ef Barca, 

* Abul%d« andiEioleiny describe it to be <o ^ and Ledyard was told the same at 
Cairo* 
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9r9 too far to the west. In M. D'AnviUe's Map^. Lucas ftpp^rs 
to reckon AHgUa ii days only, from Bengali. 

III. Augila to Fezzan. . 

From Augila to Fezzan, Mr. Homeman's time is not kept regu- 
larly in hours, the whole way ; owing, perhaps, to the excessive 
fatigues he underwent in the Harutscb or Bhck Desert, in which 
whole days only, are givm ; but these ware exceedingly long, being 
usually from morning till night. 

All that could be done, was, to reduce these particular days to 
hourS} and add them to the enumerated bout's in the Jounral ; whence 
tho^ results a total of 195 to 19^ hours, at the highest calculation : 
and these, with proper deductions for the badness of the paths, in 
tiie Hanitschy nuiy betaken at 395 G. miles in direct di^tance;^ 

♦ This is the computation : How. 

From Augila to the Mountains of Moraije • - - * - a6 

To the Plain of SuWn .-.--. ...18 

iycffoss the Plain or Desert of Sukin, &c. to a troody tract, 3 jMrnids ; but ho 

nccotiDt in hours, say - • --- . - • -34 
To the entrance of the black Harutscb^ about i day, say - - - iq 
To a watering-place in the Harutsch -------4 

To the end of the black Harutsch, 3| days ; say - - - • • 40 
Through the white Harutsch, 1 1 day; say - - -^ * w - '5 
Taa watering-place on thlBboidefs of Fezxan \. . . • . . «. , 4 
ToTemissa - ... • . ..-• . -9' 

ZuUa . ^- 6J 

Hamarra - . - - - - -- •- . 7 

.Tiagao ^.^ • .. . - i»« ^ io( 
.SidiBi^ef - • • . • « «. ., ^ ^ . * 8 
Mouszowk ^r • - - --.,-•'-- 3 

The road distance^ at %\ British miles per hour> j^Tes 48ft|» wbidii at ^ part tot 

S 
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M. Delisle states the distance at about 405, or 10 more than the 
above result. He probably collected it from the Journals of modem 
travellers, as the Arabian geographers allow no less than twenty of 
their joumies between Augila and Zuila, which place is about 60 G. 
miles short of Mourzouk. 

I shall here set forth the reports of divers persons, respecting 
the distance between Cairo and Fezzan ; which has been taken 
above, chiefly on the report of Mr. Horneman : and, when reduced 
to a straight line comes out 829 G. miles. 

Messrs. Browne and Ledyard state the distance to be fifty caravan 
days ; which at 16^, give 825 G. miles. 

Edrisi allows forty joumies, between Cairo and Tamest (Temissa). 
These, at 19 each, are equal to 760 G* miles : to which, if 73 are 
added, as Horneman allows, from Temissa to Mourzouk, the total is 
853. This route leads through Bahnasa, in the Lesser Oasis ; and, 
by circumstances, near Siwah also ; as a river occurs at eight daiys 
from Bahnasa. Thence it goes to the south of Augila, and by 
Seluban, which may be intended for the Plain of Sultin.* 

It is obvious, that if Augila should lie yet more to the south, or 
nearer in a line between Cairo and Fezzan, this would lengthen the 
whole line of distance ; and that by 10 or 12 miles. 

windings, as before, would give 463! ; or in G. miles about 409* I have deducted 14 
for the extraordinary windings -end roughness of the paths, in the black Harutsch. 
' Remains G. miles 395, for the direct distance between Augila and Mourzbuk. 

* .Herodotus has a line of distance from Thebes^ westward, in intervals of 10 days 
each, but very inaccurate* 
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The comparison of the different authorities, then, is as follows ? 
By Horheman, - - - • . 8591 
By Browne and Ledyard, - - - : 825) ^^^ ^^^ 
By Edrisi, (direct) - - - - 833 
By Edrisi and Abulfeda, reckoned from Siwah 

only, and thence through Au^la and Zala 877 
By the bearing and distance from Mesurata 854* 

Thus Homeman's account falls short of the interval between 
Cairo and Mourzouk, when the latter is placed in reference to Me- 
surata, by 35 miles only; and the reported caravan distance falls only 
four short of Homeman's. The reports of the Arabian geographers 
ought not to be put in competition with either. 

IV. Respecting the Position of Mourzouk, Capital of Fezzan. 

Mn Homeman in his Journal transmitted from Tripoly, states 
the latitude of Mourzouk, by observation, to be %^ 5^ 15"; a 
parallel so different from tl^ result of the. other authorities, that it 
becomes necessary to examine those authorities, minutely. The 
reported observation, difiers nearly two degrees from the parallel 
assigned it in the Proceedings of the Association printed in 1798. 
Without attempting to account for so great zn (apparent) error, I 
fiftiall proceed to adduce the authorities for its parallel, as assumed in 
tfaepceiEJeilt map* 
J '.' .^ ., •• "*■ ' .. ' • - ^ 

1. Mi". Beaufoy, from the information of. pertain Tripoline mer- 
chants, has giv^ 17^ joumies of the caravan, in a direct south 
-■* 

* The former statement of the dbtancej (in the Geog» Herod, p. 167.) is 861 • 
The 4iffi:irence ia Occasioned hy the diffemu modes of projection of die maps ; that 
in Herodotus, bemg on a spherical projection, the present one being rectilinear. 
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bearing, from Mesurata on the seA coa^t.* These joumies are given 
at 8 hours, or ic British miles per day : and I allowed for them 15 
geographical miles, in direct distance ; but I shall now, finding by 
experience that the paths in the Desert are genially tery straight, 
allow 16^ ; whence the 17^ days will be found to produce fi88^« or 
say 289 G. miles. If these miles were entirely difference of latitude, 
Mourzouk would not be lower than ^f dd' q'\ as Mesurata is said 
to lie in sa** 10'. 

§t. Another authority adduced by the same gentleman, Allows 83 
days from Tripoly, by the way of Gwariaa and Sockna, which tunw 
out much the saim^ as the former result The distance fh>m Tripoly 
to Fezzan, through Mesurata, is ^/^ days; csonsequently that by 
Sockna, is the shortest, although now generally disused, on account 
of its being unsafe.+ 

The intersection of the two lines of distance fixmt Ai^ibi s(hd 
Mesurata; that is, 5^5 G. mSm from the fcormi^, and aSgi frcmi 
the laft^, place M0ttr2oidt hi ktitode ^ 33^; sttid art gcG; itiAet 
east of tlie meridian of Mesumtx Consequently, the hearmgOTll 
be about S. i E, instead of southi as reported, . 

3. Edi:isi says, that the distance from Sort to Zrafai: is niito j6utf- 
nies, which, on^hlsscalfeof 19 per diayi are equal to tftGjmAes^f iat 
Abulfeda says that they lie N. and S. from each othpr.- Zatoisi d* 
point in Horneman's route,, about 60 G. miles to the E by N or ENE 
of Mourzouk : afnf* Sort,^ according «& H. IXAhvlifey Bfeis in about 
30^ ^. Consequently, ZuBafj if ifl the sfiBttfi mOidfcKi, ^htfdd be itt 

* Stt PfocfecA Aff. Assoc. A)f 17905 <^p* iv. J : ' '■ ^ ■ 

t TTre road by'Soefch% seetfw to be Ae* s6iftP tfeslff t6'^«fe«am*<i iWfiidiiMiI ttyl 
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brtitude if 3/, or 14 mifi. to the N. bt MoUrtfeuk. By tHi ^fi^ 
struction, ZuUa bears about S /* W ftotn Sorti which, in ^espeef 
of the difiference of latitude, is much the same thing : and hence^ 
MowmMk ought not tx> be to the south of ^f 95'^ dt thei^bdutft. 

: 4^ LoAysLfd was toldy thai Augila lay ivest ftefrk fii^^^h^ kM 
Wadan, (or Zala,) in the way td Fei^ms WSW fraft AUgiia. 
Homeman gives much the same idea ; saying that they went W by S 
from Augila, at settifig out. Urifortiihatfely^ Mr, Hdrtiemih dtriits 
to state the distance between Fezzah ahdf Tripoly,^ although h^ 
travelled >t- 

5. Zala, (called also Wadan*) is said by Edrisi, page 40, to be 
nine days SE from Sort ; and midway between Augila and Zuila ; 
that is ten days from both.^f A glance at the map will shew how 
utterly improbable it is, that M ourzouk should be below the parallel 
of s6^, considering its relative situation to Wadan and Zuila. 

Lastly, if it be admitted that Fezzan is the country of the Giirj- 
mantes^ (and I know not where else to look for it, according to the 
ancient descriptions,) then, its distance from the sea coast, as stated 
by Strabo, p. 835, at nine or ten days journey, agrees exactly, if 
reckoned to Garama, the ancient capital. Pliny confirms it strongly^ 
by placing the Garamantes beyond the Mens Ater, (of which more,. 

• There are several places of the name of ff^adan, in this Geography ; the name 
desigffing the conflux of two water-courses, or torrents. Another Wadan is found 
in the road from Mesurata to Fezzan ; and a third, between Fezzan and Bournu. 

t Mr. Horneman came, on the day before he entered the black Harutsch, to st 
small wood oi gr$€n trees. This situation accords with that of Zala, being just mid* 
way between Augla and Zutla. No town is known to exist there, at present* 
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under the article Harutscby) which will be proved clearly to knean 
the rocky Desert of Souda, between Fezzan and Mesurata. 

It should be remarked^ that this alteration in the portion of 
Mourzouk^ which is about 39 miles to the SE of its position in the 
map of 1798, does not, in any material degree, afiect the interval of 
space between it and Tombuctoo«^ 

* M. D'Anville reckons the disunce between Tripoly and Mourzouk 240 G. 
milesi only : M. Delisle about aSo, or less : and Sanuto, who wrote on the African 
Geography, (A. D. 1588,) 255. Hius, the 289 allowed above» from Mesurata, go 
beyond the highest calculation hitherto made» from Tripoly, which is yet farther from 
Mourzouky than Mesurata is. 
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CHAPTER II. 



General Remarks on the Countries ^ in the Line cf Mr. Homeman's^ 

Route. 

I SHALL next proceed to ofler some geogra{^ical^ and other, 
remarks^ on certain of the subjects that present themselves in and 
about the line of Mr. Horneman's route; as, i. The Babr^bela^mOy 
and Valley of Mogara. »• Swab. 3/ The Lesser Oasis. 4. The 
Valleys of Scbiacba mid Gegabib. 5. Augila. 6. The Hariitscb. f. 
Fezzan and Gadamis. 

I. The Babr^bela-ma, and Valley of Mogara.^ 

The term Babr is well known to signify (in Arabic) an expanse 
of water, whether sea^ lake, or river : and Babr-iela-ma, a hollow 
space that is supposed to have contained diem : in other words, the 
sea, lake, or river, without water. In its application to the present 
subject, it has been understood by some great authorities, to be the 
ancient bed of a river; and that river, the Nile of Egypt; which 
they suppose to have quitted its present course, at Benjusef, and^ 
passing through the province of Faiume, and the lake Kairun,. en- 
tered the sea at the Gulf of the Arabs. Having already given an opi- 
mm on tins subject, I shall say no more concerning it in this place^ 
than that it is by no means weakened by any thing that has ap- 
peared since : that opinion was, " that in ancient times the bed of the 



Nile lay lower than the province of Faiume :'' and it is certain, that 
the gap, or outlet at Sakkara, is still above the level of the Nile. 

Mr. Homeman's observations, added to those of Gaieral An- 
dreossy, and of Mr Browne, throw some further light on the course 
of the hollow bed, or channel in question. 

It appears that the General, as well as Mr. Browne,* came to the 
N^^<)ij Valley at about 33 Q. mil^ tp the west^yard of TeianiS: 
and that the General also foui;id, adjacent to it, on the west, sepa- 
rated only by a narrow ridge, a second and larger valley, which the 
Arabs name Bnbr-btla-ma ; and alao Babr-el-fur^b, which aignifiei 
the empty river. These he fioiund to run paralld to each other, in a 
direction of about NNW |r W and SSE | E, fctr about 30 miles; 
and without any ap^iearance of termination^ either way. The Nar 
ti^on Valley, he reckons a^ French leagues, or about 6^ G. miks, in 
breadth ; the other, 3 leagues, or 7^ such miles ; or, both together, 
from cm extreme to the other, more than 14^. See the Mhnoires^ 
p« ^59f ^Ap9 ^nd also the map. 

Mr. Homeman> in his way westward from Cairo, passed the 
Natron Valley, at the distance of about 40 G* miles from Cairo; 
and, by circumstances, not more dian 9 or 10 from th^ extreme 
southern part seen by General Andreossy^ At the distance of about 
8 niiles from the Natron Valley he descended^ and came to wlttit he 
caUs the foot of a sand bill; bat it being dark^ he ccHild not ton 

• Mr. Browne, who did not see the Bahr-bela-ma, wa^ toU that it lay a day's 
journey to the west of the Natron Lakes ; but unless it takes a turn to the w6st, 
beyond the point where General A. saw it, he mutt have bten misinformed. Sbe aa 
account of the Bahr-bela«ma in the province of Faium^, i|i the Qeqg. Hopq^., p* g^ 

The description of these valleys is to be found ia the Mimoins stfr V^gyptfy p» q^a* 
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any idea of the place itself, or of the adjacent country : he however 
observes, that it will be proper for future travellers to look in this 
place, for th6 course of the Babr-hela-ma : doubtless, because he 
found a deep and capacious hollow ; but concerning which, he gives 
no farther intimation. Adverting, therefore, to the description of 
General Andreossy, I regard the sand hill rather .as the ridge that 
separates the two valleys or hollows, than as the thing Mr. Home- 
man took it for. He says, that they descended the sand hill, in inde- 
scribable disorder;* which seems to imply a long^ as well as a steep 
descent : and, leaving the place, before it was light enough to form 
a judgment of the nature of it, he only directs the attention of others 
to it : surely, because it was a hollow tract, 

k may be allowed, therefore, that the Bahr-bela-ma and Natron 
Valleys extend 40 or more G. miles, pointing northward to the 
Lake Mareotis, or to the Gulf of the Arabs ; and on the other hand, 
towards the quarter of the lake of Kairun ; from whence they seem 
to be less than ^o miles distant. 

The fonrliours of travelling, between the station att the Natron Val- 
ley, and the foot of the sand hill, does not ill agree with the ground. 
The breadth of the Natron Valley, 6^ G. miles, is, reckoning the 
ascent on the west, equal to q^ hours travelling; and General An- 
dreossy says, that he was 4,0 minutes in descending the slope, to the 
bottom of the Bahr-bela-ma. (Mem, p. 240.) Here then we have 
made out nearly the four hours : besides, it is not -certain that the 
hollows may not have been crossed -obliquely, by Mr. Horneman; 

It appears that M. D'Anville bdieved the existence of, and has 
expressed on his map of Egypt, a hollow or valley, extending the 

♦ This fl am given to understand) is the idea conveyed in the original Journal. 

T 
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whole way from the lake Kairun, to the neighbourhood of the Gulf 
of the Arabs. The French, it seems, have never had an opportu- 
nity of determining the questions ; which appears extraordinary. I 
shall now proceed to the description of another valley, which may 
possibly be a branch of the Bahr-bela-ma. 

Valley of Mogara. 

Mr. Horneman states, that the morning on which he left the foot 
of the sand hilly he entered the Desert which may be considered as 
** the natural limit of Egypt/' This Desert extends more than 
150 G. miles from east to west ; its extent southward, is not known, 
but it probably borders on the Lesser Oasis. Whether it be a part of 
that great sandy desert of twelve journies across, between the 
Greater Oasis and Siwah, Mr. Horneman had no opportunity of 
knowing ; as he remained in uncertainty respecting the course of 
the Ummesogetr hills, southward. 

This Desert, perfectly flat, and covered with shifting sand, is 
bounded northward by a chain of bare calcareous hills, running 
nearly east and west, in the line of our traveller's route. On the 
side towards the Desert, they are steep, and are bordered by a re- 
markable valley or hollow, known to extend from the neigbbourbood 
of the Bahr-bela-ma, to the length of a journey of seven days west- 
ward. Its breadth is from one mile, to six ; it had much standing 
water In it, at certain seasons ; but when Mr. Hornenwm saw it (in 
September 1798,) it had only some small lakes or ponds^ at inter- 
vals; and in several places, tracts of marshy or swampy land, 
extending for several miles together. The water of the pools was 
bitter ; but sweet water was found dose to them, op digging to the 
depth of four to six feet. (See above, p. 10. ) The caravans in this 
route, keep along the edge of the valley, availing themselves of its 
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resoarces of water, every two or three dsays ; but prefemng the sandy 
path, as being best adapted to the feet of the camels. 

How far the valley ext^ds westwards, is not known to us : whe- 
ther it terminates at the place where Mr. Homeman ascended the 
hills of Ummesogdr, (which form a continuation of the range of cal- 
careous hills before-mentioned;) or whether it communicates with 
those valleys, which contain the Greater or Lesser Oasis. Be it as 
it will, it seems to partake of the nature of those valleys ; bdng 
situated at the foot of steep calcareous hills, and below the level of 
the flat Desert beneath them. It is remarked, that the steep sides of 
all these ranges face the south or west.* In one particular, howev», 
this valley of Mogara, differs very widely from those which contain 
the Oasis, (although it seems very much akin to that of Scbiacba ; 
of wMdi more in the sequel,) in that no water springs up to the 
surface ; to which cause we may probably attribute the absence of 
such tracts of land, as are denominatd Oases. The springs indeed, 
appear to me, to he a characteristic feature of the Oases. 

We learn a curious particular from General Andreossy, whilst 
speaking of the Bahr-bdar-ma. He says, (M6m. sur TEgypte, 
p. S46,) that the people of T^^n^ on the Nile, transport from a 
valley situated three days journey beyond the Bahr-bela-ma, a spe- 
cies of rushes, which are manufactured into mats at Menouf, in the 
Delta. The General supposes the place in question to be a ccMiti- 
nuation of the Bahr-bela-ma, into the interior of Africa ; and indeed 
it may well be, that the valley of Mogara is a branch of the former 1 
separating from it, at, or near, the place wfiere Mr. Homeman 

.* The hills over the valley of Mogara, answer to the hills ^ Le Magra^ (perhaps 
corrupted from £l Mogara,) of Mr. Beaufoy ; Afr. Assoc. 1790, ch. x. and also to 
the M. Ogdamus of Ptolemy, Afr. Tab. III. . 
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crossed it. The place alluded to by the General, may be about 
Biljoradek^ and in one of the swampy tracts spoken of above : or*if 
the three joumies are meant from Terani^ as is not impossible, 
that it will be about Mogafa. At all events, we must regard this- 
valley as the place intended by General Andreossy. 

This gentleman's description of the Bahr-bela-ma is well worthy 
of attention, but is too long to be inserted here. He found in it, 
petrified wood, of the same kind with that seen by Hcmieman, in 
the adjacent sandy Desert:* but both of them remark,, that the 
wood has not any mark of a tool on it, as some have fancifully 
imagined, and have thence regarded the valley 3S an ancient bed of 
the Nile, deserted about the date of the foundation of Memphis.. 

No doubt the hollow in^ question very much resembles a water- 
course, both as to form, and from^^ its having pebbles in it; but 
where is the body of fresh water that could have scooped it out, or 
have filled it ? General Andreossy reckons it nearly nine British 
miles in breadth, and exceedingly deep ; and the Nile does not at 
any time carry a body of water, equal to one mile in breadth ! What 
the state of things was, at an earlier period of the world, we know, 
not, but within the reach of history, the Nile appears to have been 
much of the same bulk, as at present- 
But this is not the only difficulty • The province of Faiume, 
through which the supposed issue of the Nile must have been, is 
separated from the valley of the Nile, by a continuation of the ridgp 
of hills that forms^ the western wall of Egypt ; and through whicb^ 
(if I understand the matter right,) the passage to the lake of Kairun^ 
by Illflhon and Hazvara, has been made by art. At all events, thia 

• ^cc above, p. 8. 
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canal or passage cannot be regarded as the continuation of the 
andent bed of the Nile from Upper Egypt kito the Babr-bela-ma, 
because of its confined dimensions : and of course, all idea of the 
Nile having detached a western branch, or thrown* itself into the bed 
of the lake of Kairun and Bahr-bela-ma, is done away ; for even 
admitting the continuity of these,, the hollow that contains the lake, 
and also constitutes the province of Faiume,.must be regarded; as a 
kind of cul de sac to the Bahr-bda-ma, whilst the hills by lUahoH 
existed. And hence I took occasion to remark, elsewhere,* that it 
is possible, that the famous work of the lake Moeris, which now 
forms a kind of enigma amongst the learned, might have been 
formed by the very act of cutting, through a low part of tfie western 
wall of Egypt, and letting the water into the hollow space which 
now contains the lake of Kairun. But had the Nile ever formed its 
alluvions adjaomt to the Gulf of the Arabs, there would surely be 
some traces of th^n remaning, either alpng^the shore, or in. the 
sea. itself. 

It may be remarked, that there are other valleys or hollows aloi^ 
the course of the Nile, almost equally extiensive with that of Faiume, 
but to whose level the Nile is not yet risen. And here it may not 
be out of the way to repeat what has been said in another place,'f 
that althoi^h: the Nile in these times, when swolij,. flows into tlie 
lake Kairun, yet there must have beeiia tiroe,-when its bed was too 
low to reach it : for it cannot be doubted, that its bed has been 
gradually rising, by deposition ; a necessary efiect^of the protrui^on 
of the lands of the Delta inta the sea:, and, of cdurse^ that it will 
continue to -me. X 

*' In the Geogr. of Herod; p. 504. t Ibid. 

X This is explained, in the obsemtions on the alluvions 6i rivers, iiv the sanac 
book, Secdoo xriii. 
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The progress of the moving sands of Lybia, eastward, into the 
Bahr«bela-ma, &c. is treated of by General Andreossy, Mem. page 
S47, and is also well worthy of attention. This movement appears 
to take place, very generally ; and Mr. Homeman remarks, diat in 
theh* line of course, every obstructfon gives rise to a sand hill ; but 
he more particularly remarks a smaller kind of sand hill, formed by 
the obstruction of the trunks of palm trees ; and so high as to leave 
to the view, nothing more than the topmost branches. 



II. Siwab. 

The geographical position of this remarkable place, considered 
generally, cannot now be questioned; since we possess, in addition 
to the information communicated by Mr. Browne, that of Mr. 
Homeman ; both in respect of the time employed on his way 
thither, and of the reports of the natives, concerning its relative 
position to Cairo, the Oases, Faiume, and Derna : and when it is 
considered that these new authorities differ from the form^ ones, 
by a few minutes of k>ngitude only. 

The report of Mr. Homeman is no less favourable to the former 
idea, of its being the Oasis of Ammon ; and the remains of the 
Egyptian structure within it, those of the famed Temple erf Jupiter 
Ammon : the honour of whk:h original discovery is due to Mr. 
Browne. For, in addition to what may be deemed theinntr temple, 
Mr. Homeman has viewed the foundations indicated by Mr. Browne, 
in circumference ,some hundred paces ; and even, some remains of 
the walls themselves, of what may be supposed to have been the 
including temple; the materials of which are probably existing in 
the construction of the stone houses of a town, estinrated to contain 
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a population of six to seven thousand * persons. We need no longer 
to entertain a doubt, founded on the disappearance of the materials 
^ of the temple and palace described by the andmts. Besides, on a 
review of the subject, so many particulars accord with the ancient 
descriptions ; such as the dimensions, and accordance of geographi- 
cal situation ; the fruits, the copious fountains, fertility of soil ; and 
finally, although a n^ative proof, perhaps one of the strongest cir- 
cumstances of all, the declaration of the inhabitants, that *< no other 
fertile spot exists in the vicinity ; or nearer than the Lesser Oasis/' 

A proof of the populousness and affluence of the ancient state of 
Ammon, exists in the numerous catacombs pointed out to, or visited 
by, Browne and Hon»man : and by the probability that the rocky 
hiH on which the modem town stamls, is also full of catacombs. 
Such are indeed known to exist within the habitations of the people 
of the naghbouring village of Ummesogeir ; which may thence be 
supposed, notwithstanding its present miserable state, to havQ been 
a flourishing appendage to ancient Ammon : and might probaUy 
have been the Siropum of Ptolemy. 

(Xie particular requires discussion. Mr. Homeman differs vwy 
widely from Mr. Browne, in his estimation of the extent of the ter- 
ritory of Siwah. Mr. Browne redcons it six miles by four: but 
Mr. Horrteman a citxumfer^nce o^ 30 miles. His words are, *'a 
well-1vat6r6d valley of 50 miles ^ iii circuit, surrounded by naked 
steep rocks/' (Abulfeda also says, that the territory is envir^ied 

♦ My friend^ Mr. Morton Pitt, M. P. has proved, by the enumeration of the inha- 
bitants of a country parish in Dorsetshire, that the men of an age capable of bearing 
anns are om-fturtb of the whole community. Mr. Homeman, if I understand him 
rightly, states the number of actual warriors to be 1500 ; so that we ought, perhaps, 
to multiply that number by 5, to get nearer to the total amount of the population. 
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byTiUIs.) Very probaMy, Mr. Homeman's idea, goes to Ae whole 
«pace inclosed by the hills; Mr. Browne's to tfie fertile part of it 
only; and it must be acknowledged, that the dimensions given by 
Ae latter, accord with tliose of the ancients. 

Mr. Homeman says, that all the waters of the springs, are con- 
sumed in the irrigation of the gardens and fields ; so that no stream 
flows beyond the district. It is certain, that Edrisi describes a river 
named Costara, at eight joumies from Bahnasa, in the Lesser Oasis, 
towards Fezzan ; agreeing almost exactly with the distance to Siwah 
from Cairo, fifteen days ; which, at 19 G. miles, are equal to 285; 
and the construction has 375. According to Mr. Homeman's descrip- 
tion of the <x)pious and numerous springs in Siwah, one of which 
alone, he says, forms a considerable rivulet, and another, several 
rivulets, it might be expected that some of the waters flowed to a 
considerable distance before they were entirely absorbed in the 
sands. The 0>stara river, may, however, flow from a distinct foun- 
tain in the Desert : but the coincidence of position is remarkable. 

The description of the lands of Siwah, by Mr. Horneman, and of 
the Greater Oasis, by Mr. Browne, appear to be of the same nature ; 
each possessing copious fountains and verdant fields, fitted either for 
pasture or cultivation. The lands^ of the Lesser Oasis are said to 
be much the same, though rather inf«xior : whence it wpuld seem^ 
that the Valley of Mogara, which bias :good water at the 4^th d 
four feet, only wants that it should spring up to the surface, in 
order to form it into an Oasis, like the others ! 
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ni. The Lesser Oasis. 

Mr. Horneman was told that at the distanoe of seven \piirmes' 
fhmi Siwah, fiw from Fatume, and at only a few from Biljoradek, 
thwe txuited a oountiy^ similar to Siwah, and whose inhabitantSt 
vAko are less mmerous^ spoke the same language. He wtdi reason^ 
concluded it to be a |N|rt xtf the hssa&r Oasis of the ancients; and, 
fiom its position, it ought to be the northern extatmt^. 

If by a few days journey, when five and seven have beei.men* 
tioned before, we nmy midarstand three, or thereabouts, the pAaoe 
in question, should lie in the parallel of sS"" s^ ; at about midway 
between Cairo and Siwah;* and 89 G. miles to the westward of 
Bahnasa, at the canal of Josi^. Hence it fidls v^ near to Ba- 
hnasa, in the Oasis, which has.been already placed^^f at 85 from the 
fiorementioned jdace. 

Ptdemy places the Lesser Oasis in lat 28'' 45' : and at 75 G. 
miles to the west of Oxyrin^;^;^, taken for the last mentioned 
Bahnasa. He no doubt meant tp expiress some particular point in 
^e Oa^ ; and that point, probably, theprindpal town, whi(^ may 
have beaiG^ the site of Bahnasa in the Oasis. 80 tih^tth^re is a gene- 
ral agreement between the anci^t and the modern accounts df it.^ 

But Mr. Browne, when at Chaije in the Greater Oasis, was told, 
that the southern part of the Lesser Oasis, named by the inhabitants 

* Edrist places it at seven joumies from Cairo ; probably through Faiume. 
t Geography of Herodot. p. 560, 561. 

X Mbstof the modem authoaos, who have mentioned this Oasts, spieak <iS ruins 
existing in it. In particular Mr* Browne,' p* 133^ 

^ ^ ' u 
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Al-wab-et-Ctberbi, was only forty miles ^stant to the northvtrard. 
This being the case, the Lesser Ofsis-vhiwH have an extmt of more 
than loo miles from north to south : diat is, more than the other 
<tiact, qf the Aime snra6,< ^deataxinaaeA the Gfeakr^ dn^ wUch loay, 
.rievenb4d«ss, be true, as^ the term gnotn* or -Icsaec, vkpfi^fer to 
other q'tniiftiM^mi dimeiimms. Mr. Browne deBoribes xhatGtmat 
.OmIs (which he had traversed thwi^hont) to <oomttt of Ixrged»> 
toehed 9p(a» at islands, like Sttvah, sxtemliR^ in a dbam fnm 
N to S, and $8p«irted by lii«ir«dfi '«f deMit from two to iourtom 
hours of travelling. The Lesser Oasis, most probably, is much 
df the same naiune ; but is, by geaenil tepoit» inferior to this'other, 
aadiVMdy infericn' to Shvah. See-4n account of the Oases jn.the 
Oec^^ of HenPodotQS, iSeotiohs xk. w^d ixxi. 

^. Browne adJsj that the Leesier Oasis « a kind of c^pld aat- 
dement ^ the lAuggret^me (or west«m) Arabs, wtio pass fom it, 
to the western extremity of the lake Kairun-; whose shore, on tkat 
-ode, is also in their possession. (Pages 132, 170.) 

Thus, our modem travelers have fixed, pretty satisfac«orily, in 
Ae view tjf genefd geography, the positbns <rf all the three OBse&: 
but it would be nK«e «alisfactcnly to liave correctly tiie latit«u}e of 
the Borthem extremity tif'liie Lnser one, as weii as some account 
of the numba: and pcMsltron of the isiaitds <x)nti^ed in it 

„».., ;! ;.; ■ lY , l^Jilkys qf Scbtacfm^ and Gegabi^ ■, 

Ar the distance of about three d^ys journey to the westward of 
Siwah, Mr. Homeman came to Scbittsba^ a.fm^ valley on the 
flight; ^tod, as aippeairsfiiom a drottmstenca that coeurred itudng^ 
the unpleasant visit of the Slwahatt^, thtxt 'Wet'e itiahy Mieifogs, 
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lu)i«a iafftheTi mws Tvfam* whovo they al^o obtained, fresb wojter, 
Momyvior, in the way &oni Sivfvih to Sd^^a, at the d^ance of 
#«r 7 mkf.fnm tbefonxisr* >e,«aw at tb(» foptof th^ hUls, a lake* 
kBi^Mfl.to he.oS dfdvb wa$«v, (see ^9«sml|.p9C^ j^^ Qf seveial mikf 
in extent. 

OsiniiiiriBf with^tfuAi.^ Ktm^rJc of Mr. Horofman, that they had 
tESfveUed by a ehidn <^ UlU from Siwah ; that the^e hiUs weire a jcoor 
tinitaition of ^lese 'M'^ioh ihey I^ad, always seen to the nortbuutr^ tt^ 
tbtir ivuti^ thnnigh tjie Dowt; aiid that they *' ro^ immetfiMely 
feQsi the level ground of the Des^t, without any declivity, and 
^itbEHit any fotemaow* or other cover, onjy the hare rook being 
MHtn:;" ooe may too(dwle» tbtit the^^aH^ d^aifibed, at the foot of 
these hBls, is niM^ <^ the same nature, lyith that ^ Msggura^ 
Moreover, it appears* th^ he coosidAred the^ who^ extent of the 
hiUfs, ftoM the Bahr-^»el«*H» t^-. ^(^mxA\9t ^ leapt* as one oominiied 
ridge; and which lias an abrupt decli^^.tp thp SQ^th^ The-o^/-^ 
nuityt however, remains to be proved. 

The remarkable valley of Gegabib, famous for its dates, cannot be 
fn fixw the n^hhaurhood of &bi(Kb(t ^ Tfrfiau.; onoe Mr. 
Srowne «ay4, page $6, th^ when be jiad a^Y^a^ two iouxni^ to 
ih9 n^h-^we/stward of Siwah, . he was. tf^t ffif fto^ Q<^gid>ib. Mr. 
Beanfey c^ it; from the description pf Ben Ali, '■ a narrow plain» 
sanc^j^and uninhabi^, but fertile in date;s;'' which, he adds, are 
fathered, by the pe(^e of puna on the..sea ooast, eight jotimies 
distant* A? Mr. Hc^R^fa^W renparkfld no dajte tjrees on his. way 

* (See Proceed. Afr. Assoq, 1790, cl||. x.) The sea coast is truly about eight jour- 
liies from Gegabib : but I know of no place of the name of Dum. Dema is twice 
that distance* 

Ua 
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from Siwah to Augik, his rout^ must have been wide of this^all^ 
or plain, and no doubt to ^ south of it. This s^ms proved by 
Ben Ali's description of the route from Augila to Siwah, which lay 
'• across the extensive mmmtains of Gerdcha^'' to this valley ; since 
Mr. Hc»tieman left the mountains to the northward of him, the 
whole way. 

As the dates of Gegabib are now gathered by the people <^ the 
sea coast ; and those of Augila in ancient times, by the Nasamones 
of the coast of the tyrtis ; so the people of the same coast, aided 
by the mod^n AugUans, undertake expeditions ten days journey 
inland from Augila, to steal men and dates, at present!* So that 
this system of inroad, from the quarter towards the coast, inland, 
seems to have been practised at all times*; and I shall have occasjon 
to remark it again, heieafter. Augila was an inhabited place ih the 
time of Herodotus, and yet the dates were carried off by strangers : 
and it seems the preset Augiktns retaliate on others, the injuries 
sustained by their ancestors. 

V. Augila. 

This small, but cdetoated territ(»y, is Situated nearly midway 
between Egypt and Fezzan; ahd somewhat less than 170 miles 
from the nearest coast of the Mediterranean. It seems to possess 
much of the character of an Oasis, being flat, weU watered, fertile, 
and surrounded by arid deserts, either sandy or rocky; in particu- 
lar, that to the west is so destitute of -herbage, that the camels d 
Mr. Horneman's caravan; carried their provender with them. Its 
extent from east and west, seems to be little more than a long 
day's journey. The agriculture of the Aug^a|i8 is confined more to 

* See above, page 108. . > 
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gardening, than to raising of com : but Mr. Horneman is silent re- 
specting the culture of dates, for which it has been so celebrated 
both in ancient and modern times.* 

It appears that the Au^lans are the merchants who carry on the 
commerce between Egypt and Fezzan ; for which, their middle situa* 
Ixm, and ready communicatic^ with ^e port of Bengasi, qualify theim 
The people of one of didr most populous towns, *f Mojdma, are 
solely occupied with this commerce: and Mr. Homeman contrasts^, 
in a most un&vourable light, the character of these traders, with 
tiie people of the other towns, whose employment is agriculture. In 
a few short remarks^ we are shewn, in the most pcnnted manner, the 
natimd, and almost necessary efEsct, of the occupations of mankind 
on their moral habits. Notwithstanding the possession of this com* 
m^rce, Ai^la is still a very poor place indeed. 

It may be remarked, that Augila is one of the few places in Africa 
tlmt has preserved its ancient name entire. 

VI. The Harutscb, Wlife and Black. 

These remarkable tracts (of whicli see the description above^ 
page 48 et seq.) had been noticed by Ben Ali, to Mr. Beaufoy, who 
has recorded them (in chap. x. of the Proceed. Afr. Assoc, for 1790;) 
the one under the description of the rocky Desert of black and naked 

* Abulfeda speaks both of its dates and its fountains : and Ben Ali informed Mn 
Beanfoy, that k was famous for the ** abundance sind flavour**' of its.dates. Proceed; 
Afn Asaoc. cb. X. 

t Mjt. Horneman speaks of three towns in Augila, and Ben Ali adds a fourth town^ 
or village, Guizara, situated at one journey to the east of the capital. Hence it agrees, 
with the watering-place to which Mr. Horneman came at nine hours short of Augila^ 
It seems to be also the Saragma of Ptolemy. (Tab. III. Africa.} 
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rodkj of four days extant; die other, di soft zndsamly stone, of diroe 
days extent : but th^ are described iruM rery obfoure mmmet, wA 
their respective positions are transposed. 

Mr« Homeman appears to have employed neariy fifty houra in 
crossing the black Harutsch ; {otirteeti more in the w6i^ Hfirutech ; 
a* altogether 8ixty-£>urhours9 equdtOietghtardinuycaravtadayst 
'whichdoes not differ vecy widdy from the r^oit of Bed AU, who 
sllowed seven. 

The white Harutsch forms the e?ptreme iiomidary of Fe^na^ anl 
extends southward^ into the district of the Tibbe Bskuie ; of whicb 
more in the sequel. The black Hanttsch appears to be much moet 
extensiva Horaeman was told» that it was in breadth five joumiss 
from east to west; (he crossed k in WSW direction;) and in 
length seven, from north to sputh. However, Mr. Homeman 
justly observes, that it must be more extensive, since he crossed a 
tract of the same nature, in his way from Fezzan to Tripoly ; and 
even from that point it was said to extend a considerable distance 
to the west He adds^ that he learnt at Mourzouk^ that there were 
black mount^ns also in the road from that place to Bomou : that 
is, to the south-east. 

Mr. Beaufoy was also informed, (See diap. iv. Afr. Proeeed. 
1790,) that a desert named Souda^ (that is, bldckj)i% crossed in the 
way from Mesurata to Fezzan ; agreeing with Mr. Homemw's 
T&gast. The bieadth, in a north and south direction^ isgivan at four 
days, or somewhat narrower than in Mr. Horneman's line of roirte 
from Augila. 

Mr. Homeman describes the black Harutsch to consist of matter^ 
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UMit/inhis Vka, was vokamc^ or had undei^one the action Qf fire : 
ttid its ioonformadan vppesas urery singutar indeed. There exists in 
PMny» an evid^it proof that it was known to the Romans ; for they 
had crtased k, in dieir ex;pediti€ais to Festan, and towards the 
I4^A Ito. ; and had ey«n explored and xnoafked the shortest root^ 
acrbss the same taomtidns. 

PlUv^ says, that '' from Cydamus (I e. G^^amis, which, by the 
by^ fae^ says lies opposite to Sabrata^ on the sea coast) there extends 
a mountain a bng wiay to the east, called l^ the Romans, Mons 
Atbr^ and which appears as if it vf^K burnt or scorched by the 
nys of the sun/' (Lib. v. c 5.) And he adds, that beyond those 
mountains, are deserts, and the towns x4 the Qararaantess, which 
were conquered by the Romans under Balbus. In this description, 
me clearly recbgnise the Souda, or Black Desert, to the ncurth of 
FcKzan; and which Mr. Hom^oan sawj both there, and to the 
east, of the nme country ; and glso learnt^ that it conthm^d &r weyt- 
wavd, beyc^id the line of the road from Fezzan to Mesorgta; m 
other words, towards Gadamis. 

Sockna, which is a town of some consideration, lies midway be«- 
tween this road and Gadamid : and it is known that the Desert of 
Souda passes to the south of it. So that there is little doubt but 
that Pliny is right, in^i;;tending the Mcmf Ater westwacd to Gyda-- 
mus^ {Le. <iada(nis) and to a long extatf eastward of it 

VII. Fezzan. 

It has been said, that there is no material difference between the 
foaition of the capital of this xJountry ( Mourisouk), as given by Mr. 
HameBiaii, and the fbimer assumed position in the maps, drawn 
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for the Africaft Association, in 1790 and 1798; coiisida!«d in the 
view of general geography. It is for tins r^aaon, that I have not 
altered it in the general Map/ but hate acoommodated the posi* 
tions eastward to it ;. instead of altering the entire Map. Biitintb^ 
Map of Mr. Hom^nm's Route, all the po^ons affected hy his 
observations, are given acocxrding to those observations. 

Neither do the boundaries and extent, as given by Mr. Homeman, 
difier materially from tiiiose given by Mr. Beaufoy ; which is remark-* 
a1>le, considering under what disadvantage he collected his mat^ials^ 
<:ompared witii the mode of collecting tiiem on the spot. But m 
arranging the boundaries, a distinction is to be made between the 
froper country of Fezzan, and its depindtmcies. 

Mr. Homeman says, that the cultivated part of Fezzan has an 
extent of 300 British miles from north to south ; by 900 fitm east 
to west: which dimensions have a general agreement w&h Mr. 
Beaufo/s, in respect of the area of the whole; but Mr. Beaufoy 
makes it a circle, whilst Mr. Homeman makes it an oval. It would 
appear, also, that Mr. Homeman reckons the whole extent thus 
given by himself and Mr. Beaufoy as cultivated land; aind we 
know too little of the actual geography to attempt any detail. 
Mr. Horaonan came to the eastern border of Fezzan at 44 to 4^ 
hours, equal to about 110 B. miles by the road, from Mourzouk. 
In order to justify Mr. Horneman's calculation, Mourzouk ought 
to stand nearly in the centre, between the eastern and western 
fimits ; but Mr. Beaufoy says, that the territory does not extend far 
to the west of the capital. 

Again, Mr. Beaufoy allows five days from the northern boonr 
dary, at the edge of the black Desert, to Mourzouk : that is, idboiit 
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ip^ B. miles b^ the road. And horn Mourzonk southward to the 
mduntains of Eyr^^ the southern bouiKiary, fourteea days ; equal to 
280 such miles : total 380 : or perhaps, in direct distance, 350 such 
miles. But there lies in the midway, a desert of five journies in 
breaddi ; and it is uncertain to what point Mr. Homeman reckons. 

The dependencies are very extensive. The regions of the Ha- 
rutsch, together with Wadan, Houn, (or Hun), and Sockna, all of 
which lie beyond the Harutsch, Mr. Homeman classes as belonging 
to Fezzan. Sockna should be a place of note, as its merchants are 
in possession of the chid* part of the commerce, betwe^i Fezzan 
9ad Tripoly. 

Mr. Homeman was infiMtned that there are 101 inhabited ^oc^ 
in Fezzan ; and it is remarkable that this is precisely the number 
stated in M. Ddisle's Map of Africa, drawn in 1707; and Mn. 
Beaufoy's informant said, Httle kss dian 100. But aiiioi^;st: time^! 
diere are few i^u:e8 of note, and still fewer whose positiopi aift 
£pven; and in the report of these, Mn Beaufoy's informant difieca 
ki some respect, from Mr. Homemanv 

Of the position of the capital, Mourzouk, I have alraady spoken, 
veiy fully. . / , 

Zuila, or Zawila, (probably the Cillaba of Pliny, lib. v. c. 5.) is 
placed, by Mr. Homeman's route, at 59 G. miles to the eastward of 
Mourzouk. Mr. Beaufby was told that it was 7 days journey £s- 
tant, and the bearing, in his reports, varies from east to ENEu I 
have allowed £ by N* This was the capital in the time of Edrisi :* 

* Mn Hornemtn saw sMie reauons, which ought to be referred to the time^ 

X 
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and probably, from this drcumstance, soiAe of the bmghbotttiii^ 
nadoD3 still call ^ country of . Feszan, SteJa, ^ we are tdd by 
Mr. Homeman. 

Temissa, anotha: principal town, is i^biced by Mr. Horneman 
about 7 hours travelling, to the eastward of Zuila. , This appears to 
be the Tamest of Edrisi, situated at 40 journies (of his scale) from 
Cairo. 

Germa, or Jermah, \s placed, by Mr. Beaufioy, sautbzum'd from 
Zuila, and of nearly the same distance from Mourzouk. This is^ 
unquestionably the Garama of the Romans,* the capital of ^ezzan, 
or Pbazania, at the time of the Roman conquest ; and which ap- 
pearis to have given the name of Garamahtes to. tiie whole .nation. 
(As tiitt discussion of this subject is already before the PuUic, 
in t&e Geography of Herodotus, Sekrtioii XXU. the Author heg6 
Iwfe tt> refer ta it). Mr. Hemieniari, who names this place. 
Tarmsr pfoccfs it to thewesf of the capital: howem^i M. D'Amritte 
kas pladed it under the name oljOifernui^ to the &B,.with T€sswq] 
(or Tosaua) between the two'; tnd'tbia is Mr. Beanfoy's amnge*. 
ment of it. It should be noticed that M. D'Anville places these 
towns. out of' all proportion too far tq the south-east pf Mour- 
zouk; being unconscious that Gberma, or Garama, was. situated 
within Fezzan, although he recognises it as the capital of the 
GaramanUs. i . . 

Kattron is plaoe^ S£ from the caiata], hy Mn Beaufoy,. distant 
tfo xoadvmiliei. This is the Gdtntf o^.Mr, Horaenlaii, placed by 
him directly south*. D'Anvipe maies k \Cairon/.si(iA pUK»sitabcmt^ 

* f hete' are'coAsidtrdble remains of «tnust«ifes, lit thli &9f. 'Scef^fodecit. Afr* 
Assoc. 1790, chap. iv. 
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SSW; diitaaDt^>75^0. ifiiles. In another ptide, where Mr. Honwfnan 
titsxii^bm a m^oh of troops from Fes^zan to Biirgu^ He reckons 
J&xthn S54, niilesf from Mourkouk, in the^way toTeghery; xvhJdi 
iuirtg'^ ij every account, to the west of South, ftom Moiir^ouk, k 
inlay be inferred that Katroh lies to the southward, rather than tp 
the.^ulii-^eastward. The report of: the distance differs but litde 
between Mr. Homeman and Mr. Beaufoy. M. D'Anvilie probably 
was not so well informed as either of these gentlemen, in respect of 
the'dsstamoe. 

Mendca is said, by Mr. Beaufoy, to be ^o miles neatly .south, 
iroom the capital But this is the position of Katron, according to 
Hiomeman, and which, as we have seen, appears probdhle; aild 
Memlra being a province, $bs well as a tbwti, must be in some other 
situation. Possibly, it ought to change places with Katron, in Mr. 
Beaufoy 's description. 

Teghery is given by Mr. Beaufoy, as the most westerly, or rather 
south-westerly town of Fezzan ; and he places it SW80 road miles 
from the capital. The same place appears in a route (mentioned 
before) from Mourzouk to Burgu, by Mr. Homeman, who places 
it SSW 33 such miles, from Katron ; whence the position of T^- 
hery would he about S ^ W, 85 miles. But D'Anville places it at 
SS'VV ^ W 1 16 G. miles from Mourzouk ; and although the distance 
in this case, as in that of Katron, is excessive, yet some regard 
ought: to be had tx> the bearing. Acccnrdingly, a mean of the three 
gives S &6 W ; and the mean distance of Beaufoy and Homemafti 
'68 G. miles, reduced to a direct line. ' 

A place named Tai-;^ree appears in a route from Tunis to 
Ka^duia, communicated by Mr. Magrah, at fifteen joumies frop 
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Gadamis.* It apptsrs highly probabte thtt tiiis is the stme i^ace 
with Teghery m Fezzan : but the dbtance aiismg on the iifteca 
journies falls very short of the portion of Teghery, placed as ttboHTOi 
Could this point be ascertained, it would opa:ate as a cheek on the 
position c^ Mourzouk ; and I cannot but suspect, that this capital 
is somewhat more to the west^ or north^west^ than it now stands 
in tlie Map. 

These facts are particularly noticed here, that future geographers 
may inquire, whether the route of the Tunis caravan, to Soudan, 
passes through Teghery in the western skirt of the coimtry of 
'Fezzan ; as I conceive it doth : and also that there is some error in 
the combination of the geographical context, between Tunis, and 
the eastern positions, which prevents the dosing of the lines, to 
the aforesaid town of Teghery. 

One cannot dismiss the subject of Fezzan, without remarking, 

^ Gadamis, it would appear, ou^t to be placed more to the eastward than, it ap-* 
pears in the Map of 1798 ; which will increase the direct distance of Teghery from 
Tunis, on the Map, by straightening the line of the road, 

Gadamis was pointed out to Mr. Magrab, to bear from Tunis, S 4* E ; ihedi*. 
tance 23 caravan days. Of these, the first 10 were to Kabes, situated 10 the Map p( 
D'Anvitle at 163I G. miles, in a direction of S a very little W from Tunis. If the 
other 13 days (at the same rate of 16,35) equal to 212J G. miles, be laid off on the 
. line of S 4 E from Tunis, Gadamis will fall in latitude 30' 29^30% longitude xi* 
east. * 

Mr. Magrah was told that it bore SW from Tripoly, boT M distance, il gbM. 
Fliny says, that QF*»f«/ lies opposite to Sairwia (Sabart, or okLTripoly^ Inoae 
copy of Pliny, it is reckoned 12 journies from the Greater Sjftis. In this position it 
is somewhat more than 240 G. miles from it ; agreeing to 12 journies of the rate of 
/i/i^/ travellingi described above, page 126. 

These dafa may be of nse in the futurp correctionis of Aegdo^Wphy, as Ganmut 
inay> from its position,be a-usfful poiAt of outset. . l.w.' ywr^iitiO) ,:h,uZ''-A 
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that the observations of Mr. Homeman have added another {Mroof 
of its being the country intended by the ancient authors, for that 
of the Garamantes. For he has shev^n us^ that the black rocky 
Desert, the continuation of the black Harutscb, passes between Fez- 
zan and Tripoly , and extends yet farther west^ towards Gadamis ; 
and as Pliny places the M&ns Ater m this position, with a desert 
and the cities of the Garamantes beyond them, these cities cannot 
well be any others than those of Fezzan. (See above, page 151 ). I 
shall also mention, ki its place^ another circumstance brought to 
l^ht by Mr. Homeman, concerning the Troglodyta mentioned by 
Herodotus, in the neighbourhood of the Garamantes; and which 
induces a very string belief that the people bordering on the south* 
east of Fezzan, are meant. 
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CHAPTER HI. 



Imfrv^mntntt m tbi general Geograpiy <^ North J^a,-^Hhn»He 
$<mtoes of tbe]^, and Tetmmation sf the Niger.-^Lf&}i ^Fittri, 
' «r Kkuga. ' 

This division of the present subject respects the improvenients of 
the general geography of the eastern quarter of North Africa. Since 
the construction of the General Map, in 1798,* much new matter 
h^s appeared in the Travels of Mr. Browne : and to these are now 
to be added, the observations and inquiries of Mr. Horneman; These 
important notices will be found mutually to explain and confirm 
each other, as far as they go, over the same ground ; and which is 
to a very considerable extent. 

Mr. Browne has the advantage in point of materials proper for 
mathematical geography; whilst Mr. Homeman's range of inquiry, 
though equally extended, consists more of general notices, in the 
nature of sketches. Both possess very great merit ; both appear in- 
defatigable in collecting the most useful matter that dther presented 
itself, or could be procured : and how much soever a person at his 
ease, and in a state of perfect security, may blame the want of a 
clear and connected series of notices, respecting the geography and 
present state of the countries treated of; yet it should be considered, 

* That Map has beqi corrected accordingly ; and is placed opposite. 
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und^rnrhat dim<ivantage&, nipd at what haxard; a European' tmv«Ikr 
in. -the interior of Africa, collects hia information: and which, the" 
histories of these gentlemen's proceedings, nowhefore th6 PuttliCt 
at well a« those, of tlieir old acquaintance Mr. Park, ahundantly 
shew. 

Mr. Browne's materials consist of a line of *i6 degrees of latitude, 
from Cairo to the capital of Darfoor ; corrected by observations of 
latitudQ and longitude : together with an extension of this line ^uth* 
ward, alx degrees farther, by enquiries amongst the natives^ and 
otheu travellers, on the spot. His inquiries reached to about the 
parallel of 8 d^rees north ; in which position there were pointed 
out to him, the heads of the Babr Abiad, or fFbiU RiveVy taken for 
the most remote, and long sought for, head of the Egyptian Nile^ 
And besides this line, his inquiries were pointed eastward and souths 
east, to the borders of Abyssinia ; westward and soutb-^westy to 
Bomo ; ateoiso other coimtries, not before heard of in Europe ; the 
whole forming an extent of more than 15 degrees of longitude. 

The Khe from Cairo to the head of the White River, is in leng^ 
upwards of 1360 G. miles : or more than 1440, from tine nKHith of 
the Nile ; taken m direct distance. In its bearing, it varies so little 
from tltt ^meridian^ that the head of the river bears only about a 
point and a half to the west of south, from the place of ita dia^ 
charge into the Mediterranean. 

TW^ route departing from the Nile at Siouty first passes through, 
and fixes the position of the Greater Oasis ; then successively, 
through X\}^ positions of Sh«b, Selim^, Leghea, and Bir-el-Malha, ia 
thfrs«ay to.Dwfoor. 
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From the known caution and accaracj of Mr. Browne^ l$As line 
becomes an important acquisition : and in respect of the place of the i 
head of the White River, his infbrmatioii is corroborated generally,: 
by that collected by Ledyard and MaiUet, at Cairo. In other parts of 
his geography, he is corroborated by the recent information of Mri 
Horneman; by the notices in Edrisi; by Maillet; and even by 
Bruce himself. 

It is unnecessary to ent^ into any details, respecting this geo^ 
graphy, which is already before the public, in his excellent book of 
Travels, which furnishes an important part of the subject now 
before the reader ; particularly what respects the head of the White 
River, (that is, the Nile;) and, by implication, what concerns the 
termination of the Niger also. 

In the selection of materials from the map made by Mr. Browne^ 
from his own observations and inquiries, I have scrupukxisly adhered 
to the map itself, (except in the single instance of the positicm of 
the capital of Bornou ;) on a supposition that he had well compared 
and weighed the authorities for the different reports of bearings and 
distances ; and thence formed a better result than could be done by 
any other person. But I have added from his Appendix, some intern- 
mediate routes, and positions, which he judged proper to omit in 
his map. 

He informs us, that he determined by inquiries, that proved satis- 
factory, the distance of the Nile from Selim^ ; whence it appears, 
tha:t although the position of the great cataract, as well as those of 
Moscho, and of Dongola, taken on the authority of Mr. Bruce, 
ought to come somezvbat more to the south or south-west ; yet that^ 
tn a general point of view, the agreement is closw than could have 
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been expected. The same may be i^id of Semiaar> in respect of 
Darfoor; Mr. Browne being satisfied, that the interval of distance 
between then*, agreed tq the observations ; the one being determined 
by Mr. Bruce, the other by himself. Mr. D'Anville had placed 
Sennoar neariy four degrees of lon^tude too far to the west, in his 
map of Afrioi, 1749,* 

It may be observed, that between Egypt and Darfoor, no W2U«rs 
whatsoever communicate with the Nile, from the west : and that 
Mr. Browne vras asstir^, that the same state of things existed to 
the south, between Darfoor and tlie head of the White River. So far 
indeed, from any water running to the east in that quarter, he was 
told (and the fact is corroborated in part by others,) that the waters 
to the west and south-west of Darfoor> all ran to the west or 
north-west. 

Mr. Browne relates, from the information of the people at Dar- 
foor, that the head of the White River consists of a number of 
streams, issuing from cwtadn lofty mountains named JTz^mn, or 
Komri, situated in a country named Donga^ distant a month's jour- 
ney from ShiUuk; which is itself 3^ days short of Sennaar: so 
that the remotest spring of the White River may be 45 joumies 
from Sennaar. Now, some of the slaves brought in the Darfoorian 
caravan to Cairo, told Mr. Ledyard that they came from a place 55 

* Mr. Bruce describes a chain of mountains, extending westward ffom the Abys*- 
synian branch of the Nile, between the nth and 12th degree of north latitude ; and 
having to the north Dyre and Tegla^ As these places are recognised in Browne's 
routes, p. 463, under the names of Detr and Tuggala, situated in a mountainous region, 
I have described the ridge- above-njentioned, to.nm^ to the WNW instead of west. 
These places, as well as Harrffisa and Lebeit, (meant fpr Ib^t,) are placed very: 
much too far to the west of Sennaar, in the map of Mr. Bruce, Vol. V, 

Y 
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joumies westward from Sennaar ; and Mr. Browne informs us, that 
the people of Bergoo (adjacent to Darfoor) make a practice of going 
a 5/^ w i&wn^/n^ into the quarter of Donga. (Travels, p. 473.) Ano- 
ther person amongst those questioned by Mr. Ledyard (implied to 
come from the same place,) said, that the head of the Nile was 
situated in his country.* If it be supposed that, in stating the dis- 
tance of Sennaar from the head Qf the Nile, they meant that the 
road lay through Darfoor, (which is not improbable) the distance of 
55 days would be fully made up. It is reckoned 23 days from Dar- 
foor to Sennaar, and somewhat more from Darfoor to the copper 
mines of Fertit ; which are yet very far short of the head of the 
White River. 

In the map of x^frica, 179S, I had placed the head of the White 
River, about 130 miles to the SE of the place now assigned by Mr 
Browne. 

Mr. Homeman having again set afloat th^ idea of the junction of 
the Niger with the Nile, it becomes necessary to examine, minutely, 
the geographical materials furnished by Mr. Browne and Mr. 
Horneman, as well as the notices found in Edrisi ; in order to shew 
the improbability of such a fact. Mr. Horneman was informed by 
persons who had travelled to Darfoor, that the Niger (Joliha) passed 
by the south of Darfoor, into the White River. It is certain that 
Herodotus -f collected much the same kind of information in Egypt : 
but it is equally certain that the people whom Mr. Browne consulted 
at Darfoor, were silent, respecting any such junction : on the con- 
trary, they report, not only that the White River is formed of sources^ 
springing from the mountains on the south, but also that the waters 
between Darfoor and tlwse mountains, run to the westward. It is 

• See Proceed* Afr. Assoc, for 1790, chap. u. t Euterpe, c. 3a. 
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proper to add, that the mountains in question, named Kumri, or 
Komri, are, as the name imports, the Mountains of the Moon ; in 
which Ptolemy, and the Arabian geographers, place the remote head 
of the Nile. ^ 

In chapter vi. of the Geographical Illustrations, 1798, I have set 
forth several facts, with a view to shew the probability of the termi- 
nation of the Niger, by evaporation, in the country of Wangara, &c. 
To that, I shall beg leave to refer: but as many additional facts, 
tending to strengthen my former ideas, have been furnished by 
recent travellers, I shall have occasion to repeat some of the former 
statements and arguments, in the course of the discussion. 

Towards the west and SW, to the extent of several hundred miles 
from the capital of Darfoor, Mr. Browne learnt, that the country 
was intersected by a number of streams, whose courses pointed to the 
west and north-west He appears to speak, however, with less con- 
fidence of the courses of all the other waters, save the Misseldd, and 
the small river Batta, its adjunct. These, he unequivocally con- 
ducts from SE to NW. (See pages 449 — 464, and his map at page 
180). But of the others, he merely says, " the course of the rivers, 
if rightly given, is, for the most part, from E to W." But he also 
says, p. 449> ^ the country they flow, through, is said to be, great 
part of the year, wet and marshy ; the heat is excessive, and the 
people remark that there is no winter/' The principal, as well as 
the most remote of these rivers, is the Babr Kulla, denominated 
from a country of the same name, described (p. 308), to abound 
with water; and this Bahr KuUa is considerable enough to require 

* Ptolemy^ Afr. Tab. IV. Edrisi, p. 15, et seq. Abulfcda, Prchgcm. Article 
&ivers. Komri, or Kumrt, means lunar. 

Y2 
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boats to cross it, of which some are made of single trees, large 
enough to hold ten persons. * 

It would seem, therefore, (if Mr. Browne was correctly informed, 
and I can see no reason to doubt, because he speaks with caution), 
as if these rivers descended from the high country on the -south of 
Darfoor, into a comparatively low, and hollow tract to the west, in 
which also two large lakes are marked in Mr. Browne's map : and 
this tract falls, in our geography, nearly midway between the head 
of the White River, and the country of fVangara, placed according 
to the notices found in Edrisi ; and which are corroborated, gene- 
rally, by Mr. Homeman, who was told that Wangara lay to the 
westward of the empire of Bornu. -f • Through this country of Wan- 
gara, the great river of interior Africa (our Niger) runs, and beyond 
Wangara, eastward, we are unable to trace it. {It may be necessary 
to remark here, that Edrisi conceived that the Niger ran to the vr^st, 
from a source, common to that, and to the Egyptian Nile.) 

In fact, one ought not to be surprised to find, considering how very 
loosely and inaccurately sudi kind of information must necessarily 
be given, at so great a distance from the seat of inquiry, (that is, 
many hundred miles from Mr. Browne's station in Darfoor), if the 
lakes and rivers in question should turn out to be those of Wangara 

* I think I perceive in Mr. Bcowne's description of Darkulla, the traces of an 
alluvial country ; that is, one whose soil is formed from the deposition of rivers ; 
intersected by their branches ; and periodically inundated. Mr. Browne says of the 
natives, ^ they are very cleanly, to which the ohundMna tf waUr in their countryt 
contribute. They have ferry-boats on the river, which are impelled by poles, partly 
by a double oar, like our canoes. The trees are so large, from the quantity of water 
and deep clay, t))at canoes are hollowed out of them^ sufficiently capacious to contain 
.ten persons." Travels, p. 308, 309. 
i So says Leo, p. 254. 
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itself! It may be observed, that the distances from the capital of 
Darfoor agree nearly as well to the lakes of Wangara, as to those 
of Hermad and Dwi; and the bearing does not differ two points of 
the compass. * There is nothing to check the bearings frem Dar- 
foor, on that side ; and it would not be at all extraordinary, if two 
descriptions, such as those of Edrisi, and of the people of Darfoor, 
should be even more at variance, than the difference between the 
positions of the two sets of lakes and rivers, on the map. 

But how ambiguous soever the subject of the ivestem streams, 
between the head of the White River and Wangara, may be, the 
waters that flow from the southern and western borders of Darfoor, 
are clearly known to run to the north-west, and to form a large 
lake; proving a hollow space to exist, in the quarter, north-west of 
Darfoor ; and little more than 160 miles eastward of Wangara. -f 
Whether this hollow be a continuation of that which receives the 
waters of the Niger, and forms a part of them into. lakes, iii Wan- 
gara, remains to be discovered. It is, however, in proof, that Edrisi 
beKeved the fact, by his describing a water communication the 
whole way. I now proceed to describe the course of these waters, 
that flow from the quarter of Darfoor, towards the north-west. 

Mr. Browne was informed, {page 449,) that on the south erf Dai^- 
foor, and between that country and the source of the White River, 
the waters formed a considerable river, named Misseldd. This he 
traces on his map at page 180, and in the routes given in his Ap* 
pendix, p. 449, 464, 468, towards the NN W and NW, to a point 
above the parallel of 15 degrees north {i. e. through near 400 G. 

• Sec the General Map of North Africa, at page 178. 

t For Edrisi, page 13, places this lake (Kauga,) at ten journies eastward of Seme- 
gonda in Wangara. 
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miles of course) ; but he is silent, otherwise than by implication^ 
respecting its future course. But of a second river (the Batta) 
whose course lies between the Misseldd and Darfoor, and very near 
to the former, he says, that it flows from the south, and then, devi- 
ating to the westy it falls into the Babr-^l^Fittri. (P. 464). It re- 
mains to be added, that, following die western road front* Wara to 
Bagherme (in his Appendix, p. 464, 465), we come to the Bahr 
Fittr6 itself: but without any notices respecting the crossing of the 
Misseldd river, by the way. This matter, however, will be made 
clearer, presently, by the aid of Homeman and Edrisi. 

Mr. Browne continues to say, (p. 465,) that " the people on the 
banks of the Bahr Fittr6 use little boats, for the purpose of passing 
from one place to another, on the river/' The word Bahr indicating 
•equally a lake or a river, is here understood for the latter ^ by Mr. 
Browne ; but we leam from Mr. Homeman, that the dominions of 
the sultan of Fiddri, (as he writes it,) are situated round a large fresh- 
water lake, which bears the same name : and that^ into this lake 
flows a river which comes from Darfoor ; and whose banks are very 
rich in sugar-canes. (See above, p. 11 5. J 

This account of the lake is strengthened by several circumstances. 
Homeman says, that the district of Fiddri, although so named by 
its own inhabitants, is called Cot^gu, or Cugu, by the people who 
dwell eastward ; (the Arabs ;) Luffe, by those on the west. Now, 
Couga, or Kaugay is noted by Edrisi, as a country and city near a 
large lake of fresh water, situated at 30 joumies westward, or south- 
westward, from Dongola ; 36 eastward from Gana : and here we 
have the very position. Moreover, Mr. Browne describes, m the 
before-mentioned western route, at gi journies short of the Bahr 
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Fittr6, Dar Cooitj,* doubtless the country of Couga or Cugu in 
question. 

The circumstance of boats plying on the Bahr Fittr6 (Browne'a 
Travels, p. 465,) also accords with the idea of a lake. Nor can 
there be a doubt that the MisseUd of Browne, is the river from the 
quarter of Darfoor, intended by Horneman : and that it, as well as 
the river of Batta, falls into the lake of Fittr^.-f 

It may be remarked, that what Edrisi describes as the upper part 
of the course of the Niger ^ [Nilus Nigrorum) is evidently intended for 
this river : but he describes it as originating £ix>m the same source 
as the Egyptian Nile, and flowing westward. There also appears 
in Ptolemy, the same river sprin^g firom about the 10th d^ree <rf 
north latitude ; as the Missel Ad does. 

It appears certain then, that the ground declines, from the quarter 
of Darfoor, towards the interior of Africa, to the north-west and 
west : and the descriptions of Edrisi, (page 13,) go equally to prove 
that the ground also declines from the NE to SW, towards the 
lake of Fittr^ ; because he describes the river of Kuku to run 
southward. J 

• Here we have a proof that the Eastern people call Fittri by the name of Kauga, 
(or Cookay) as Horneman says. Dar has been explained by Mr. Browne to mean 
iountry ; as Dar^Fury the country of Fur, or Foor. 

t This lake is said by Mr. Horneman, page ii8, to be from four to eight journies 
in circuit ; varying its dimensions with the dry or the rainy season ; thus increasing 
threefold with the rains, and leaving, in the dry season, an enriched soil to the 
husbandman. 

X This seems to be the river mentioned by Ibn al Wardi, (in Hartman's Edrisi, 
p. 6a,) as coming from the east, and passing by Ghama (read Begama, or Begarme,} 
into the NiU; meaning the Nile of the Negroes, (our Niger.) 
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The same must be understood of the river of the Antelopes, or 
Wad-eUGazel^ which is marked by Mr. Browne, (p. 465,) at two 
journies to the N W of the lake Fittr6 ; and by Mn Beaufoy at the 
distance of one journey from the capital of Boumu. Mr. Homema'n 
mdeed was told, that the Wad-el-Gazel was not a river, but a fruit-s- 
fill and well inhabited valley. It is probably both : that is, a fertile 
valley, with a river running through it. Hence we must suppose 
the Wad-el-Gazel to be another river that falls into the lake Fittr^, 
from the north 1 and consequently, the lake itself, to be the recep- 
tacle of the eastern waters of the interk)r of North Africa, 

Edrisi places Semegonda at ten journies to the westward or SW 
oiKauga^ (our Fittre^) and within the country of Wangara, which 
is esidrely surrounded by the branches of the Niger, and perioclically 
inundated by its waters : and it is clear that he believed, that there 
was a water communication between Wangara anci Kauga ; because 
lie says, (p. 7-) that salt was conveyed all along the Niger, eastward 
to that pdat. It may be remarked, that Horneman says> thsit the 
people of Filitr6 (Kauga) have no salt, but what they obtain from 
vegetable substances.^ 

^ It should be observed, that Edrisi, (p. 13,} reckons Kauga to the couDtrjr of 
Wangara ; although some, says he, reckon it to belong to Kamtn. 

It is proper in this place to restate and correct the line of distance between Ganm 
and D^figala; which will be found in the Proceed. Afr. Assoc, for 1798, p. 12;^. 
There it appears, that Kauga is given by Edrisi, at 30 journies, equal on his scale^ 
to 570 G* miles- from Dongola ; and it is found by Mr. Browne's statement, to i^Eill 
at 578. Again, Mr. Horneman says, that Fittre, (or Kauga,) is 40 journies to the 
eastward of Kashna, (See above, p. 138-} Thi§ interval of distance, taking Kashna 
as it is placed in the Map of 1798, is 653 G. miles ; equal to 16 j per day ; anH is 
perfectly satisfactory. Edrisi allows 36 journies between Gana and Kauga ; so that 
by this account, Gana ought to be nearer to Kauga, by four journies, than Kadmji 
is. In the Map of 1798, Gana is placed eight miles too far tQ the east:* (See tho 
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If there be, as Edrisi says, (p^ge 70 ^ water communication be- 
tween Kauga and Wangara, (no matter which way the water runs), 
the fact of a common level, would, of course, be proved ; and thea 
it must be admitted to be highly improbable, that any part of the 
course of the White River, southward of Darfoor, should be on a 
lower level, than the lake of Fittr6. But, perhaps, some may doubt 
the authority of Edrisi, in this point; and possibly, the more so, 
since he says, that the Niger runs to the west. 

' But placing this circumstance out of the questbn, and leaving 
the facts set forth by Mr. Browne and Mr. Homeman, to speak for 
themselves, it may be asked^ 

Proceed, p. lai) This corrected, Gana will be 82 from Kashna ; which, however^ 
is still too much for four journies, and agreeaT better to five* 

The interval thus corrected, between Gana and Kauga, is 575 G. miles ia iSrsci 
distance ; which allows no more than 15I per day, for Edrisi*s 36 days ; whilst his 
ordinary scale is 19. If therefore, the report of Edrisi is right, Gana m.ust either lie 
more to the west, or the course of the Niger, along which his route leads, 16 within 
ten journies of Kauga, must form a very deep curve to the sooth, after passing the 
• dominions of Houssa, (of. which Gana malces a part.) That it doed decline, to the 
80utb, Mr, Horneman was repeatedly informed, as may be seen above, .pages 1 15, 
117, but whether in a degree sufficient to occasion the diflirence above-mentioned, 
is not ascertained, 

M. D*Anville also had an idea, and so describes it in his Map of Africa, 1749, 
(possibly from actual information), that the ^iger declined to the south beyond 
Gana ; so that the termination of it, in the lake of Semegonda, was 3I degrees of 
latitude to the south of Gana ; and which, by the bye, would place the lake of Seme- 
gonda, about the same parallel with the Bahr Hemad of Mr. Browne. At present, 
however, we must be content with proportioning the distance between Gana and 
Kauga; which, admitting a curvature to the south, allows a rate of 16} or i6| ; or 
that of ordinary caravan travelling. It has been shewn that Hprneman's report of 
the distance between Kashna and Fittre, is very consistent : and there can be no 
question, that, of the two, we ought to prefer Horneman's report, from its being less 
subject to error than the other, which has passed through so many bands, in its 
way to us. 

z 



1. Wlfcthfer It is probable that the Niget, aheif runrtlhf about 
««5o British mites ih cfeiect distartce from its source, sItouW not 
have arrived at a lower level, than that of the<xHintrie4 adjacent *d 
ttie heads of the Nile?* 

2. Whether the course of the MisseMd river, from the south of 
Darfoor, is not almost direcdy contrary to that which the Niger 
should take from Wahgara, in order to join the White Bfvcr ? 

3. Whether the course of the waters, to the west c^ Darfoor, and 
of the head of the White River, are not also reported to run towards 
the quarter that contains the Niger, instead of eomingfrom it? and 
jue they not said to run through a wet marshy country ; whilst that 
to the east, in the line between Fittr^ and the White River, is high 
and motttftainoos P-f* 

4. Has not the country of Wangara, &c. like that of Fittr^, the 
chwactor of an alluvial tract, inundated by the periodical floods of 
the Niger, to the extent oi more than 350 British miles in l^igth^ 
hy more than 170 m breadth: and has not both that and Gana^ 

* The Thames, between Maidenhead Bridge and Mortlake, (about 41 B. miles 
in a straight line,) has a fall of rather more than one foot eight inches in each 
mile. But this is a smooth part of its course : for although the Thames does not, by 
any means, spring from very elevated lands, it cannot be supposed to fall less than 
four feet in each mile, taken on its whole course. On this idea, the Niger should 
have a fall of more than 8000 feet, in its supposed course to the White River. But 
even if two feet and a half (which appears very moderate indeed) be allowed, the fall 
would be no less than 5625 feet, or 115 yards more than an English mile. Is it to 
be credited, that the bed of the White River, on the south of Darfoor, and at a point 
not very remote from its source, is a mile lower than the springs of the Joliba, or 
Niger? 

t Browne's Travels, page 47 j« 
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large ftiesh water lakes in the dry season ?* May not sa great an 
extent of surface, suffice for the evaporation of the wat^^ of the 
Niger; as we have aUeady an instance of the kind in Persia, in 
which the Heermend, a river of nuH^ than 400 miles length of 
course, is evaporated in less than -^ part of the surface of the 
inundatbn formed in Wangara?-f I now return to the general 
geography. 

Mr. HomemaB, in deacribing the position of the southern states, 
speaks of fFadey, bordering on the west pf Darfoor; th^ Metbo^ 
west, (or rather NW) of Wadey ; both of which are watered by 
the river which flows from Darfoor to the lake Fittr^ (L e. the 
Msseldd) ; and, finally, Fittr^ itaeK, to the N W of Melho, Con- 
tinuity the description— f^^w^ ;{; is aaid to Ue N pf Wadey ^ 
Boumu, N o£ Fittre. BergoQ seems not to h^ve been kno^n fx> 
Homeman ; or, perhaps, he may hav^ eaqfomided it with the Purgu 

^ Edrisi says, << Ab %urbe Gb4na ad primes Umites teme VaiH^nt est Her pcto 
dienim (orientem versus) — Atque haec eadem est insula longitudinis treqcntonim 
milliarium, centum et quinquaginta latitudinis^ quam Nilus undequaque circtindat 
toto anni tempore. Adveniente vero mense Augusto, et sestu grarescente, Nfloque 
inundante, insula ista vel certe major pars illius aquis obruitur, manetque sepulta 
aquis quamdia Nilus terram i^imdare consuevh." (Stotita, p. 11 and la. S<;e ilso 
Hartmaan*s Edrisb article Vankara, p. 47 it seq. 

t Ebn Haukaly an Arabian geographer, of the tenth century, (lately translated by 
5ir William Ouseley,) gives the following account of the river Htermend^ p. 205. 

'* The most considerable river of Sejestan is the Heermend^ which comes froup 
Ghaur to the city of Bost^ and from that runs to Sejestan^ to the lake Zanb. This 
lake ia-vcry small wb^en the waters of the river are not coptous ; whes tfie rhrer is 
fiill, the lake increases accordingly. The length of thb labe is aboyt 90 fanatlgSti 
(aboHl f 10 B. milts,) p^i in bseadth about one wurbiUb. (Day's jouxaey, or 24* B. 
ttiles.) Itswaiers are sweet, wholesome, &c/' 1 

. It is well kftown, tfcat dpre ii 00 tutbt iwai the lake Zftfeh. 

% BegRau#f£dhisL 
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towards Augila (the Berdoa of Delisle and D'Anville). Bfergoo^ 
according to Mr. Browne, is an independent country: Medio and 
Wadey, the same : so that the empire of Boumu ends with Fittrd 
(or Cooka) Margi, and Wangara, southward.* 

Of these countries, Mr. Browne had not heard of Wangara, un- 
der that name ;'f nor of Wadey, or Metho ; although he describes 
the tract which contains them, in his map. Nor does Dar Cooka 
appear to have been known to him, is the Kauga of Edrid, or as 
the FiltrA of Horneman. 

At the capital of Boumu, the interesting inquiries of Mr. Browne 
end^ northward : but as those of Mr. Horneman extend to the b(»> 
ders of Darfoor, they of course overlap each other; so as to give 
much greater authority to the report of the course of the waters 
from Darfoor to the lake Fittr6. 

With respect to the line of distance, between Fezzan and I^- 
foor ; Darfoor and Sennaar ; these are the details : (that from Gana 
to Dongola, has been already given, page 188.) 

Mr. Beaufoy allows between Temissa (in Fezzan) and the ca{Htal 
of Boumu, 43 days of caravan travelling, in a south^-easterly direc- 
tion. Mr. Browne places the same capital, deduced from inquiries 
made at Darfoor, in lat. 19'' 45^, Ion. s i*" 33'; so as to leave an interval 

. * Mr. Browne, (ps^ 473>} states the distance between D^nga, and the {uu^ent} 
limk of 3omu, to be 20 journies. 

t Mr. Homeman's informant called it Ungara / and it appears that the Arabs 
.name it BiJad'il-Teir, or the country of gold. (Herbelot and Bakui.) Mr. Browne 
was told, in Darfoor, that gold was not found in any quantity, to the west. But 
Waogara> a country of gold, at least in former times, lies to the west of Darfoor I 
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of distance equal to 562 G- miles, between Temissa and Boumu ; 
giving a rate of only 13 miles and a small fraction, per day. This 
rate falls far short of caravan travelling; and it is possible that the 
halting days may have been included in the aggregate number 43 ; 
as is often done, when the inquiries are not sufficiently pointed. 
In the Proceed. Afr. Assoc. 1798, it is stated, that Boraou falls at 
534 G. miles from Dongola on the Nile ; and Mr. Browne's result 
gives about 600. It should, however, be noted, that Mr. Browne's 
Tables (page 467), give a bearing of N ^ W between Begarm^ and 
Bournu, which I have followed in preference to his map, w^ere it is 
N 13 W; and thus place Boumu at 562 from Dongola. A mean 
between the position in the former map, and that given by Mn 
Browne, would be 567. But through the want of a cross line of 
distance, that can be depended on, the position of this important 
point in geography, remains in uncertainty. Mr. Homeman was 
told that Bournu was 15 days journey from Kashna : and at 25, h» 
a W by S direction, short of Fittr6. This is, no doubt, meant of 
the boundary of the empire of Bournu, towards Kashna, and not of 
the capital ; and this report appears very probable, as the Botirnuan 
dominions are said to terminate on that side, with thte coun^ odr 
Wangara. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Concerning tin Tribei that occupy the habitable Parts of the Great 
Desert.^^Tibba and Tuarick.^^Empires oj Boumu, Asben, and 
Houssa.'^^General Observations. 

The inquiries of Mr. Homeman throw some new light on the 
distribution of the habitable tracts, inclosed by, or adjdning to, that 
part of the Sahax^ which lies to the east of Tombuctoo ; as well 
M of the tract that stands in the same relation to the Eastern, ov 
Ubym Desert 

The emiares of Houssa and Boumou, ccmsisting of various lesser 
states^ appear to divide the space along the Niger, from the quarto: 
of Tombuctoo, to that of Darfoor, eastward ; and to extend a coa* 
siderable way tp the north, beyond the general fine of the river. 

Two considerable nations, also, the Tibbo and Tuarick, appear 
to divide the remainder of the space, northward, tvitbin the Deserts ; 
embracing Fezzan on every side but the north ; and closing on the 
maritime states along the Mediterranean, from the Desert which 
shuts up Egypt on the west, to Mount Atlas. Mr. Homeman ap- 
pears to be the first person who has given these general ideas of the 
Tibbo and Tuarick ; and they merit attention. 

The Tibbo, or Tibboo, possess the eastern, and the Tuaridc the 
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western, and mokt extensive part oi tbis vast tract. FcMan s^mrate* 
fliem <Ai tiiie north : and its nierkfian fiorms neariy their codnjmon 
boundary, undl thej cbse southward on K^$hna and fioumu.^ 

Accwrditig to Mr. Homeraah, tfie settlements of the Tibbo, bqgin 
at the iBxMth and south*«ast of Fezzan, and exitond from th^ince ^ast^ 
v^ard, akmg the fiouth of the Harutsch and of the Augilan Desert^ 
to the wide sandy Desert of the Lebetae-f (Libya), which shuts up 
fegypt, on the west. This Desert forms the eastern boundary of 
the Tibbo. On the south, wandering Arabs possess the tract toe* 
tween them and the empire of Bournu ; and on the wi^, ai?e the 
Tuarick of Asben ( Agades), Tagazee, &c. 

The Tibbo are said to be dhided into the following tribes: 
1. Rshade, or i^o^i^Tibbo* a. Febabo. 3. Burgu^ oar Biigu. 4. Ama.. 
5. Bilma. 6, Nomadic Tibbo- 

1. The Rsbade. This tribe possesses the country adjoining to the 
south and south-east of Fezzan ; ami is besides intermixed with 
the Fezzaners, in those quarters of Fezzan, (as the Toain(^ are in 

* There is a town named Tahoo, a considerable way to the SW of Fezzan* 
D'Anvtlle writes it Tihedou. It seems to be the Tabidium of Pliny, one of the towns 
conquered by the Romans, under Balbus. (Pitny, lib. v. c. 4 and 5.} Pliny says, 
c. 8. that " the Romans possessed the country, even to the river Niger, which sepa- 
rates 4^''^^ bom Ethiopia ;** ,and gives a long list of provinces and towns subject ta 
them. It may be conceived, that besides Fezzan, Gadamis, Taboo, &c. they pos* 
sessed the fertile tract, tn the line from thence to the Niger ; that is, Agadez, Kashna, 
and perhaps Gana. 

It may be remarked that Pliny (c. 8} speaks of two Eihiopias; and quotes 
Homer, as having divided them into Eastern and Western. One may conceive that 
the division between them, was the fertile tract in question, extending from Fezzan^ 
in the line towards the Niger. t Levata of Leo, page 045* 
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the western quarters, and the Arabs in the north.) The tovm? d 
the Rock Tibbo, are Abo and Tibesty ; which I am ^tabled to plact 
generally, by means of a route given by Mr. HcMmeman.* 

The Tibbo Rsbade, or Rock Tibbo, are so denominated from 
their building their habitations under rocks, or living in caves ; be- 
fore which they build huts of rushes, for their summer's residence. 

Some idea of the tract inhabited by this tribe, may be collected 
from Mr. Beaufoy's account of the country between Fezzan and . 
Boumu, ch. vi. ; and from Mr. Homeman's description of the white 
Harutsch. The road to Boumu leads out of the country of Fezzan, 
fix)m Temissa ; from which town, seven journies bring us to the 
plain of Tibesty f said to be inhabited by Mahomedans ; which is 
indeed the religion of the Rock Tibbo. The last four days lead 
across what is termed ** a hilly desert of sand." So far Mr. 
Beaufoy's informant 

The white Harutsch, crossed by Mr. Horneman, is in this vici- 
nity, and extends southward, from the line of his route across it, 
from Augila to Mourzouk : so that it is not improbable that the 

• From Mourzouk to Gatron, (or Kattron,) south 54 miles ; understood to be 
of British standard, and to include the windings of the road. Thence to Tegerhie, 
SS W 33 miles. To Abo 7 days ; and thence to Tibesty, 3 days in an easterly direc- 
tion. Finally, to Burgu, 18 days ; each of which 28 days are reckoned 18 B. miles 
fy the road* See above, page 107. 

It has been calculated in page 155, that Teghery, by the general result of the 
authorities, should be placed S 26 W, 68 G. miles from Mourzouk. 

From thence, the 10 days to Tibesty, in an easterly direction, may be taken at 
about 140 G. mUe« ; which meeting the line of 7 days, equal to 98 G. miles from 
Temissa, (See Proceed. Afr. Assoc. 1790, chap, iv.) places Tibesty at 133 miles SE 
by E. from Mourzouk. 
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^ hilly desert'' just mentioned, is a oontinuation of the vAsiSt Ha« 
nrtsch. What renders it more probabfe is, thflt^r. H6meman A)\^a* 
told, that certain black mountains, which he raspected to be a jMrrt 
of the black Harutsch, are crossed in the way from Fefzzan to 
Bournu. And it hsLs beeit shewn, that the black Harutsdi adjoins 
to the white Harutsch on thd east ; and thb arrangement mia^ am* 
tinue, southward : in which directicm Mr. Hornenlan was informed 
the black Harutsch stretched, beyond the line of his route. 

This gentleman ctescribes the hilly i^rt df the whhe Hariitsch to 
consist of " loose friable limestone^ in which the petiilactions are ;>»- 
bedded so loosely, that they may be taken out with ease." No rocks 
therefore are more likely to cohtain natufal caves^ or are inoi^ e^ily 
excavated, when wanted This tract, thert^orer Menisi aft well ftotn 
description, as position, to be that irthabiled by the Rock Tlbbo. 

A ch-cumstance in Herodotus (Melpom. 183), feads one to con- 
clude, that these are the Ethiopian Troglodyte, bunted by the Gara^ 
mantes. The Garamantes, \ trust, I liave made to app^r, dre the 
Fezzaners ; and here are a tribe of Troglody tse, on their v«ry bor- 
ders. They are said, in the same place, to be very swift of foot. 
Mr. Homeman says, that the walk of the Tibbos is light and swift ; 
as if remarkably so : but then he speaks of the Tibbo, collectively ; 
and not of any particular tribe. But, on the other hand, it appears 
that he ^w more ctf the Rock Tibbo, than any other : for he says, 
** they go m multitiidies to Fezzan ;** and it may be that his Opinion 
of the nation at large was, in d great measure, formed by what he 
saw of this tribe.* 

• The Troghdyhe wcm found lit evtrf pTace wher6 iwiturc or art had prepared 
/eeesses for tkem ; and are always- g!(MF with superior swiftil^s^ of foot. In pa#« 
ttcular, in'TCny, Kb vii. c. a. and in Hanho's Voyage, &c. 

Considering that Fezzan, under the name of Garamanta, was one of ihe ^arUesc 

Aa 
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A strange particular is related of the Troglody tas, by Herodotus, 
He says, that their language bears some resemblance to the scream^ 
ing of bats- * Melpom. 183. 

2. The Febaho. This tribe is found at 10 joumies SSW from 
Augila; between which territories, on the side of Augila, is a desert 
of 6 journies, void of water. And notwithstanding this circumstance, 
and the distance from the sea coast of Bengasi (20 days, at least), 
they are annually exposed to the depredations of the people of Ben- 
gasi, who, joined with those of Augila, go to steal men and dates. 
See above, on Gegabib, page 148. 

S- BurjgUf or Birgu. (This must not be mistaken for Bergoo, a 
state situated in the quarter of Darfoor.) It appears in D'Anville 
and Delisle, as well as in Leo, under the name of Berdoa ; but the 
name is too often repeated by Mr. Homeman to be a mistake of his. 
This tribe resides to the south of Febabo, at the distance of some 
days ; and at eighteen, eastward from Tibesty. Hence the Burgu 
tribe may be jdaced S a little W from Augila, and about the parallel 
of the south of Fezzan. 

Their territory is said to be fertile, but they bear the character oi 

known inland countries of Africa, to the Greeks, it is not altogether improbable 
that the first idea of the characteristic swiftness of the Ethiopian Troglodytaj was 
derived from thence. And considering also the false'idea entertained by the Greeks, 
of the bearing of the western side of Africa, Hanno might have supposed the source 
of the river Lixusy the reported seat of his Troglodytae, to have been situated in the 
centre of Africa. 

• Homeman was told by the Augilans, that the Tibbo of Febabo, or Burgu, (it is 
not clear which) spoke a language that resembled the whistling of birds. He also 
takes occasion to remark, what Herodotus says concerning the language of the EthI- 
opiansy hunted by the Garamantis \ but prqbably without referring these last to the 
country oi Fezzan. 
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robbers. A caravan of Fezzanners, from Begarm^ and Boumu, 
about the time of Mr. Homcman's visit, was plundered by them. 
The Sultan of Fezzan sent a force to punish them ; the smallness 
of which, seems to prove that the Burgu are either not numerous, 
of are very much dispersed. (See above, page 107). The route of 
the Sultan's army helps to fix the positions both of Burgu, and of 
the Rock Tibbo.* 

Mr. Beaufoy relates (ch. iv. 1790,) that on another occasion, the 
Tibbo of Tibesty plundered a caravan of Fezzan, which robbery 
was also punished : but on the last occasion, the Tibestians (who 
are the Rock Tibbo), aided the Sultan. It appears by the geogra- 
phy, that the caravans from the SE are much exposed to the Burgu 
and Tibesty, in their route to Fezzan.*}* 

*. It appears in page 176, (note) that Burgu is 18 joornies from Tibesty ; wUclly 
at 14 G. miles each, (as they are of 18 B. miles by the road,} produce 252 miles. 
Burgu is said, page 119, to be situated to the south, somr days distant from Febabo. 
On the construction the line of 252 miles passes to the eastward of Febabo, (placed 
at 10 days to SSW from Augtla, see page 108,) so far, as to place Burgu to the souths 
iMsHvard, instead of souths from Febabo. It may be, that Febabo does not bear so far 
to the west, as SSW from Augila ; as less than 14 miles per day cannot well be 
allowed, from Tibesty. I have therefore altered the bearing from SSW, and made 
it somewhat nearer to the meridian. The Berdoa, or Bardeo of Leo, (pages 245, 
246,} agrees to this position, 500 Arabic miles from the Nile, in the midst of the 
Desert of Libya ; and abounding with dates. 

t Notwithstanding the appearance of retributive justice in these attacks on the 
Tibbo, by the Sultan of Fezzan, yet Mr. Horneman lets us a little into the secret, by 
informing us, (page 68,) that << for some years past, the Sultan has augmented his 
revenues considerably, by cursory expeditions against the Tibbos of Bui^gu." And the 
result of the above expedition w^, << the steaUng of about two hundred people, which, 
were sold," &c. It may be remarked, that Mr. Browne says of the Sultan of Dar- 
foor, that a part of his revenue arises from a participation in the profits of the siUdia^^ 
01 siavi'hunting^zx^v^u (page 299.) And of the Negro country of Z^oriuM/Ai, he says, 

Aaa 
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4. 4Tna. This tribe is aaid to live five or six jonrnies to the ettt^: 
ivard of die Burgu ; and ipust therefore border on the sandy Desert 
of the Lebcia. Mr Homeman appears to have kiown them onlj 
\>y naBK; 

. 5, Bijma. This is the principal tribe of theTibba They occupy 
the middle space, between Fezzan and Bournu, adjacent to the 
great Desert of Bilma. Their capital of Dyfke is said to be one 
journey from BUroa; which may be the Balraala of Edrisi. They 
carry on a oommerce between Boumu and F^zan. (See above, 
p. xc6. ) The BUia of Ptdraiy may possibly be meant ^r Bilma; 
but is too fur to the eastward. 

Mr. Beaufoy states the distance to be 45 days of the salt caravans 
from Agadez to the lake of Dumboo; which is situated within the 
Deteit jof Bilma. These, at 13 G. miles per day,^ give a total of 
585 miles. TheinterVal on the construction is about 60 less. Either 
then, Agade? is more to the west, or Dumboo more to the east. Twq 
circumstances render it probable that Agadez should be n^re to the 
west: Mn Magrah was tpld that it lay S 30"" W from Fesstaii: and 
thiat it lay N from Kashfia. That part of the General Map of 1798; 
has hot been aftered. 

thait even the publici i^egulatiofisf are firamed with a view to the entrafping of indivi- 
duals for slaves. (308.) So that the slave fnide exiits oMich in thefsame manner, in 
thii i)Qasidf ^ A£Fka> whel^e iiono of theskives are puiichased by European traders^ 
a^'id tbe we^ 

^ It has appeared that the caravan travellers in stating the time between distant 
places, are apt- to give the ^rhole timet that elapses between their leaving one place, 
and arriving s(t anbthe>r. Hence^ the days of halt, have often been added to the days 
•f inarch ; and a tkulty route of traveHrng has thence been adopted. This, no doubt, 
9€canoiied t^ low t ate adopted^ soon after the institution of the Association : and 
wlMch nothing but actual experiment can eifectualLy correct. 
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6. Nomadic Tibbo. These are the most southerly of the tribes; 
■nd are seated in the Bd>t^el-Gazel, which, Mr. Homembn was tolcU 
was a long and fruitful valley, 7 joumies north of BegarmS. Of the 
^ Babr {ot JVadyA-Gtz^, I have already spoken, m page i6B^ T\» 
distarioe of 7 joumies N of Begarm^ would place the Nonmdic Tibbo 
within the empire of Bournu. Perhaps, in Boumu, as in Persia^ 
both ancient and modern. Nomadic tribes find plenty of room:* 
but whether so far southward, may be a doubt, for a river of the 
name of Wad-d-Gazel, is said to flow even into the Defeert of Bllma, 
Antelopes are found in the neighbourhood of Dun^iKX); and there 
toay be a nvter denominated from them, in that quarter, as ^ell as 
in that of Begarm^. 

OftbeTvAKioYi.^ 

Thesev whom Mr. Horneman styles a migbty people, appear t6^ 
occupy the habitable parts of the Great Sahara, situated to the ureat 
of the meridian of Fezzaii^ They must necessarHy be widely di^ 
persed ; and ^y ane also divided into many tribes. Mr; Hornet 
man very properly confines himself to what he /UneWy caojcatmg; 
them : and this knowledge related to little more than to the tribes 
of Kotluvi and. Hagaray who live the nearest td Feasan; a<id- carry 
on a commerce between that place, Soudan^ arid Gadamfs. 

The Kolhivi possess (from recent conquMtj it wouM seem^) tht 

* The proof of dkb fact is moet satisfact^rSy established, by Herodotus, and by 
Ibq Hfu^el, a gQograpbical writer of the tenth century,, whose work ha9 beca btely 
translated by Sir William Ouseley ; to whose labours the science of Geography .is 
much in4ebt^d. 

t Mr* HoTQieiQ^p seg^iids this natigo as the Terga of I/CO, skulled io the weslerA 
quarter of the Great Desert. (Leo, page 245.) 
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country of Agadez ; which, with other province? adjacent, forms a 
state named collectively, Asben. It adjoins to Kashna (a part of the 
emjnre of Houssa,) on the south; Boumu on the east. Its capital 
is the dty of Agadez, smd, by Mr. Magrah's informant, to be in size 
equal to the suburbs of Tunis ; which, Mr. Magrah observes, conw 
pose the largest proportion of that city. 

But it would appear by the Soudan route, transmitted by that 
gentleman, that the establishments of the Tuarick in other places, 
as Gazer, Tagazee, Jenet, &c. consisted only of small villages, scat- 
tered through an immensity of space : indeed, like most of the other 
tribes situated within this singular region. Zanfara and Guber, which 
are said to lie adjacent, pay a tribute to Asben. 

The Hagara are the tnost easterly of the Tuarick, and are near 
Fezzan. These I am not able to place on the Map : possibly, they 
lather occupy Ganat, on the south of Fezzan ; or, as the Tuariqk 
possess Jenet and Sockna, on the NW of it, the town of Agaree, in 
the same quarter, may be 'the Hagara meant. It appears in the 
routes collected by Mr. Magrah, at Tunis* 

Mr. Homeman also mentions, but without any notice of situa- 
ticMi, the Matkara tribe : also that of Tagama^ situated towards Tom- 
buctoo and Soudan. ^ He forms an ingenious conjecture respecting 
this tribe. They are sdd to be whiter than the rest of the Africans 
of the interior (or rather, perhaps, less black) ; and are not Maho- 
metans. Now, as the term Nazary, or Christian, is applied gene- 
rally to those whom the Mahometans call unbelievers, Mr. Homeman 

* Ptolemy has a city named Tagamuy at the Niger, but too far to the cast, to 
answer to the position here given. (Afr. Tab. IV.), There is also a Tigoma in our 
geography, near Kashna« 
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infers that thb circumstance has given rise to the report of there 
being a tribe of white Christians near Tombuctoo.* 

The eastern Tuarick live chiefly a Nomadic hTe. 

One curious particular relating to the Tuarick is, that they have 
formed colonies in Siwah, Augila, and Sockna; all of which are 
comm^cial places, forming a chain along the northern border of 
the Libyan Desert, towards the maritime states along the Mediter- 
ranean. To these, the Lesser Oasis is to be added, in course ; as 
speaking the same language as Siwah ; and this is corroborated by 
Mr. Browne, who says (page 132), that the Lesser Oasis forms a 
Idnd of capital settlement of the Muggrebine Arabs. Gadamis also 
may possibly be found to be a colony of the same people ; whose 
establishments of this kind, may extend along the northern border 
of the whole Sahara ; since they have colonies in a quarter so remote 
from their own nation, -f 

The Tuarick are said, by Mr. Homeman, to be a very interesting; 
people ; the most so,, of any of the tribes of the Sahara : but he 
gives the palm of intelligence, benevolence, and mildness, to the 
people of Houssa ; wha are> however, Negroes. 

• Many persons have expected to find in the interior of Africa, the remains of 
the Carthaginian nation, expelled by the Romans. Considering, however, the vast 
kiterval of time that has elapsed, we can hardly expect to find the remnant of a' 
nation, continuing so far unmixed with the surrounding nations, as to preserve their 
distinction of character and language. Besides, it would really seem as if the Car* 
thaginians themselves, (meaning the descendants of the Phcenicians,) were not to be 
regarded as a nation^ so^much as bodies of citizens^ inhabiting commercial towns: so* 
that their language may never have prevailed generally over Barbary. 

t Mr. Browne (page 232) denominates the people of the Greater Oasis, Muggre* 
iine Arabs, as well as those of the Lesser. It is probable then, that all. the Oases are 
colonieis of the Tuarick^ 
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'this Houssa, (or Haussa, as Mr. Homeman calls it), whose 
position has so long evaded geographical research, is, according to 
this gentleman, an empire, consisting of a number of lesser states, 
in the very centre of North Africa. Kashna, or Ka^ia, which has 
so long figured on the Map as an independent empire, must, ac- 
cording to his description, (and which is very consistent), give way 
to Houssa, of which Kasna is no more than a province. He includes 
in Houssa, on the authority of a Maraboot, the countries situated 
generally between Tombuctoo, Asben, and Boiirnu.* 

He says that three names are applied to this empire (as to Fittr^:} 
Haussa, the name among the people themselves; SoU(kn,*f' (mean-* 
ing the country of the Blacks, or Negroes) by the Arafe; and Asna, 
by the people of Bournu. But this last, he says, in strictness, applies 
only to the countries of Kasna, Kano, (Gana,) and such parts of 

• See the sketch opposite to page iii. 

t The Moors and Arabs call the country of the Negroes, which was designed by 
the Romans under the name of Nigritia, Soudan. Abulfeda includes all the known 
part of Africa, south of the Great Desert, in Belad Soudan, or the country of 
Soudan. (The word Souda or Suda, in Arabic, signifies Hack,) 

Mr. Browne, who had visited a part of Soudan, namely Ddfffor, agrees that 
Soudan corresponds to our Nigritia; being " a general term for the country of the 
Blacks.*' (page 182.) In his preface, page xxv. he says that " nothing can be more 
vague, than the use of the word Soudan, or Sudan. Among the Egyptians and Arabs, 
Ber-eS'Soudan is the place where the caravans arrive, when they reach the first habi* 
table part of Dar-Fur: but that country secitts its eattem extremity; for I never 
heard it applied to Kordofan or Sennaar. It is used equally in Dar-Ffir to express 
the coumry to the west ; but on the whole, seems ordinarily applied to signify that 
part of the land of thi Blacks nearest Egypt." 

It has been seen, however, that the people of Tunis and Fezzan, reckon Houssa, 
that is, Kashna, and the adjacent countries, to Soudan ; whence it must be extended 
westward to Tombuctoo, at least. Whether it ought to be extended farther west, I 
know not. The term, which is of Arabic origin, nwy possibly have in Its appHcB* 
tion, a limited range, and may not embrace the entire country of the Negr^«s# 
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Houssa, as ,lie to the eastward of these : in effect, those parts of 
Moussa which border on, or are nearest to, the Boumuans : a prac** 
lice that has prevailed, more or less, in every country. 

" G)nceming the existence of a city of Houssa, Mr. Horneman is 
silent : but he learnt that Tombuctoo (betwe^i which, however, 
and Fezzan, there is very little intercourse,) is certainly the prin- 
cipal dty, and most worthy of notice, in tfie interior of Africa. 

It must be admitted that the information collected by Mt. 
Magrah, at Tunis, respecting Houssa, agrees with the report erf 
Mr. Horneman ; but still there may also be a city of the name of 
Houssa, in the quarter towards Tombuctoo, and within the limits d[ 
the empire now denominated Houssa ; and which cityr, at an earlier 
period, may have been the capital of the empire. 

Mr. Magrah says> (Beaufoy's MSS.) " All my late informants 
persist in representmg Houssa as a considerable empire, compre* 
bending many piincipalities. Kasna, (^ays Sidi Cossem,) is the 
great city, Houssa/ the country of the Negroes. The course from 
Tunis to Gadamis is due south ; and the same from thence to 
Houssa." (The same authority gave the bearing from Fezzan to 
Agades^ at S 30* W. ; and thence to Kasna, diie south.)* 

i • The following information occurs in a letter from Mr. Jackson of Santa Cru2, 
taMr. Willis, dated ist of July, 1797. 

" I have informed myself particularly concerning Houssa, and I find there is no 
such place. The environs of all great towns are called in the Arabic of this country^ 
£1 Huz, or Huza." 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

It is an unquestionable &ct, that Geography has gained very 
considerably by Mr- Homeman's travels; though not quite so 
much as if he had dransmitted the general bearings of the dif- 
ferent porticttis of his routes ; as well as the latitudes of some 
important geographical points ; together with an accpunt of the 
time employed betwe^i Fezzan and Tripoly. However, very 
great allowances must be made, for the critical situation in which 
he was placed; from the difficulty ef suf^rdng the character 
he had asson^, livhilst he was forwarding the purposes of the 
Association* 

It may be justly remarked, that the course of a few years, has 
solved many of the questions respecting the gec^raphy and natural 
hi^xDry of Africa, that appeared the most important and curious, 
during a series of ages : and it may be &dded, that the physical 
geography of Africa, turns out to be more remarkable than was even 
supposed. 

Of the questioris eSfher whdly , or in part, solved^ »)ay be reckoned 
the following : 

First. The general direction of the stream of the N^er, How 
proved by !Mr. Park, to be from west to eaist ; although the plac< 
and mode of its termination, are not exactly known. 

Secondly. The place of the remote head of the Nile ; in all ages 
a desideratum : and which, although it has not been actually visited, 
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may iaif ly be beKeved, on |h^ aqthoi^' <rf Mr. Browne's informa- 
tion : more especiaBy, 9» it agreieia sq neavfy wijb. Ijh^ report of. t^ip 
Darfoor people, to Ledyard, at Cairo ; with the reports of the Ara- 
bian geographers ; and with the iofonyiatiojt collected ^y M< MtvUet, 
inE^pt 

Thirdly. The pkce of the Qa$>> wA wo^ms of the tenpide of 
Jupiter Ammon ; diacov^ved by Mr. Bvowne> and cpnrohcwilf^ by 
Mr. Homeman : as also, the exact position and ^t^t of the Qra^ter 
Oasis, by Mr. Browne ; and the approximated position of the Lesser 
Oasis, by the joint inquiries of the sanpie gendem^. 

Fourthly. The position of the nation called Garamantes by the 
ancients ; derived from information coUected by the African Asso- 
ciation. 

Fifthly. The truth of the question respecting the Lotus ; which, 
considered fairly, and stripped of the poetical ideas annexed to it, is 
really what the ancients described it to be. The merit of this disco- 
very, or at least, the distinct proof of it, rests, in a g^reat measure, 
with Mr. Park. 

Sixthly. The proof of certain facts stated by the ancients ; as, 

1. The Dates of the distant inland tracts, being gathered by the 
people of the sea coast. 

a. The Mons Ater of Pliny, recognised in the Black Harutsch. 

3. Tl)e site of Memphis, before involved in doubt and obscurity. 
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4. The singular conformation of the Mound of Bubastis, in 
Lower Egypt, proved by the French Sgavons* 

Although a part, only, of these discoveries, have been made by 
persons employed by the Association, yet it is probat)le that the 
gentleman to whom we owe some of the most brilliant of them, was 
m part detei^nined to the pursuit, by the discussions set on foot by 
the Assodation ; which had been established some years before Mr. 
Browne's travds commenced. 

^ The reader is requested to compare the description of this Mound in Herodotus, 
(Euterpe, 137, 138,) with that in the Voyage on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, in 
the Memoir€s sur L^Egypte, p^ 215, et seq. See also the Geog. System of Herodotus, 
p. 513, for the application. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

When the above Memoir was printed, I was ignorant that the 
following passage occurred^ in Mr. Homeman's Lietter of the 6th 
April, from Mourzouk. 

'* I spoke to a man who had seen Mr, Browne in Darfoor: he 
gave me some information respecting the countries he travelled 
through, and told me, that the communication of the Niger with 
the Nile, was not to be doubted, but that this communication 
before the rainy season, was very little; in those parts, the Niger 
being at the dry period reposing^ or nanjluens." 

If the authority is to be depended on, it proves two facts : first, that 
the Niger and Nile, (that is the western branch, or fFbite River), are 
by no means one and the same river ; but, on the contrary, that their 
fountains are perfectly distinct : for, it is agreed on all hands, that 
the White River is a very large stream, at all seasons ; whereas, we 
are here told that the Niger discharges into the Nile, during the dry 
season, only a very small portion of its waters : consequently, the 
waters of the Nile must come from some other quarter than the 
Niger, 

The other fact is, that during the dry season, the waters of the 
Niger are generally evaporated in the inland country : a fact disbe- 
lieved by many, from their not being well informed respecting the 
powers of evaporation. 

The communication above alluded to, may probably turn out to 
be that, between the lakes of Wangara and Fittr6 ; which is 
described by Edrisi as a part of the track of the salt trade along the 
the Niger. It may be proper to repeat, that the Misseldd of the 
map, answers to the upper part of Edrisi's Niger. 

ERRATA IN THE GEOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 

Page 130 line the last, for xohoU^ read gvcen, 

148 — last but one, for and^ read to, 

171, 172 for Metho, read Metko. 
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LANGUAGE OF S I W A H. 

By WILLIAM MARSDEN, Es<i. F. R. S. 

To the Right Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. 

Dear Sir, ' - 

My curiosity has been much gratified by your obliging, commu- 
nication of Mr. Homeman's specimen of the language spoken at 
Swab, or the Oasis dT Ammon, in the Lybian Desert ; and it will 
afibrd satisfacticMi to you in return, to be informed, that notwith- 
standing the accident to his papers, which we must all regret, and 
which might cause some doubt to attach to the correctness of a list 
subsequently formed, I am enabled to identify the words he has 
transmitted, amongst the dialects of Africa with which we are already 
acquainted, and thereby to increase the confidence we fed in the 
general accuracy of this zealous and enterprising traveller. 

Not having any previous knowledge of the extensive people 
whom he calls Tuarick, of whose language he was ^ven to undei^- 
stand that this of Siwab is a dialect, I directed my attention in the 
first instance to the numerous specimens I possess of the languages 
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spoken by various tribes of Negros in the northern part of the con- 
tinent, but without being able to trace in any of them the slightest 
similitude. I then pursued my comparison through the Arabic, He- 
brew, Syriac, Chaldaic, and the different branches of the Ethiopic; 
and although I thought some distant affinity perceptible, it was not 
such as could be insisted upon. I was next led to examine the lan- 
guage spoken by the inhabitants of Mount Atlas, known in Morocco 
by the names of Sbilba ^i and Breber or Berber jj, but in 
thdr own country by that of Amazigb ti>*' » 9nd here I had the 
satis&ction of ascertaining the object of my search. The following 
e Kamplw wiU, I doubt not, be judged aifilckat «vkkn^ of the laxw 
guage of these countries of Siwab and Sbilba, distant from each 
other by the whole breadth of Africa, being one and the same; and 
I scarcely need to claim even that reasonable aUowance which every 
candid pergon will make for the difference of orthography that un- 
avoidably results from the different circumstances under which 
coUectiona of tb» nature are formed. 





SimUt. 


SMUn. 


Head, 


Acbji, 


Egkf, Eagbpb. 


Eyes, 


Tarn, 


Tet, Tettan, Awh, 


Hand, 


FUSSy 


l^Sy J^ims0, 


Water, 


Aman, 


Afiutn, 


Sun, 


Itfucty 


TaffoKgbt, Taf9gt, 


Cow, 


Ftunest, 


Tefnasty Tapbonest, 


Mountain, 


Iddram, 


Adarar. 


Dates, 


TttUly 


Tmu Ttfny. 



Hie earliest account of the Sbilba language of which I am at 
present aware, is that given by Jesreel Jone^t in a Latin epistie 
published at the end of Cbamherlayne's Oratk> Dominica* in 1715. 
He says, « Lingua Shilhen^ vel Dmaxegbt, prater planities Meif^% 
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Hahhae et provinciam Daras vel Dr^, in plus viginti viget provincus 
regni Sts in Barbaria Meridionali. Diversa^ linguae iiujHs danitur 
dialecti in Barbaria, quaa ante Aralncam, primariam Mauritania^ 
Tingitanae et Cawariensis provinciarum linguam ibi obtinu^re, et 
hodiemunv inter Atlanticorum Sus Dara et Reephean Montiura 
incolas solum exercentur/' A specimen is added, consisting of 
about <Mie hundred words. In the excellent account of Morocco 
published in Danish, by Gewge HCst, in 1779, there is also a short 
vocabulaiy of this language, where the words are given with appa- 
rent accuracy, in the Arabic character. 

Several years ago you were so kind as to transmit for me to Mr. 
Matra, His Majesty's Consul at Morocco, (a gentleman whose 
exertions for the advancement of useful knowledge, and particularly 
of that which is the object of the African Association, deserve the 
highest praise,) a copy of an extensive alphabetical list of English 
words, which I printed and distributed with the view of factlitaiting 
the attainment of languages not to be met with in dictionaries, and 
in consequence of which I received from him, through your hands, 
a very valuable communication. " It is not, (he says in a letter 
dated in 1791, that accompanied it,) the printed copy Mr. Marsden 
sent me, but an exact duplicate. His copy, with the words trans- 
lated into Arabic, is sent to Tombuctoo, I fear but with little chance 
of its returning." That copy never did return ; but the transcript I 
received contains a version of all the words into the Mauritania^ 
dialect of Arabic, for the purpose of enabling a talb, or priest, fr<Ha 
the Sbilba country, to write opposite to each, in the same character, 
the corresponding terms in his language. I have been used to con* 
sider this as a very curious document, even when I believed it to 
apply only to the western coast of Africa, but its importance will be 
much increased, if we should find, as there is ground to presume, 
that the Sbilba or Berber extends across the whole continent, in a 
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direction between the Negro dialects on the southern side, and the 
Moorish or Arabic of the Mediterranean c6asts, and that it was the 
general language of all Northern Africa before the period of the 
Mahometan conquests. Independently of the Arabic terms, which 
must ever accompany the progress of that religion, I think it exhi- 
bits some strong marks of affinity to that class of Oriental lan- 
guages which the German writers have distinguished by the name 
of Shemitic ; and if this should be established, (contrary, however, 
to the opinion of H6st,) it will not be unreasonable to suppose it 
the ancient Punic, corrupted by the influx of words successively 
introduced by the colonies or armies of Greeks, Romans, and 
Goths, and at length mixing again with a branch of the original 
stream, in its connection with the modem Arabia 

1 am. Dear Sir, &a 

W. M. 

Spring Garden f istMay, i8oo« 

P. S. Since writing the foregoing, I have adverted to the chapter 
on the Oasis of Ammon, in the learned work of my friend Major 
Rennell, (the Geographical System df Herodotus examined,) and 
perceive from tlie extracts he has selected, (p. 589, 590) that Hero- 
dotus understood the Ammonians to be composed of Egyptians and 
Ethiopians, and their language to be formed from a mixture of both, 
which might have been true in his time; but that the Arabian 
gec^aphers, Edrisi and Ibn Al Wardi, assert that Santariah (which 
the Major has proved to be the Oasis of Ammon, or SHwab) is inha- 
iHted by Berbers mixed with Arabs. 
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